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Sermons for the Month of October 


DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY 


THE PETITIONS IN THE LITANY OF THE 
SACRED HEART 


XII. Heart or Jesus, KING AND CENTRE oF ALL HEartTs 


When our Lord’s enemies had dragged Him early in the morn- 
ing on Good Friday before the Roman governor, Pontius Pilate, the 
latter, though a pagan, hesitated and was uncertain whether he 
should grant the request of the Jews, and condemn the prisoner to 
death. He ordered Christ to be brought before his tribunal and 
asked Him repeatedly: “Art Thou a King?” The answer was 
clear and decided: “Thou sayest that I am a King” (John xviii, 37). 
In spite of his convictions, Pilate finally ordered our Lord to be put 
to death, and the innocent Lamb of God was crucified on Mount 
Calvary, having above His head an inscription written by the unjust 
judge in three languages, proclaiming Him to be “Jesus of Nazareth, 
the king of the Jews” (John xix, 19). In the hour of our Lord’s 
deepest humiliation, all who passed by, even His bitterest enemies, 
had to read to their disgust that the crucified Jesus was a king. 
The title was true; long before, under the Old Dispensation to David, 
the pious king, had God promised: “I will raise up thy seed after 
thee . . . and I will establish his kingdom. He shall build a house 
to my name, and I will establish the throne of his kingdom for 
ever” (2 Kings vii, 12, 13). This promise did not refer only to the 
glorious reign of Solomon, who was David’s son, and built a mag- 
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nificent temple in God’s honor. Solomon’s reign was only a type 
of the dominion of Christ, and his temple a type of the 
Church. The throne of David perished, but that of Christ, 
> the Messianic King, will last forever. _This prophecy is only one of 
many that might be quoted. In numerous passages in the book of 
Psalms, we read of the Messias as the future King of the Chosen 
people and of the entire world. In the second psalm He is repre- 
sented as saying: “I am appointed king by him over Sion his 
holy mountain, preaching His Commandment. The Lord hath said 
to me: Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten thee. Ask of 
me, and I will give thee the Gentiles for thy inheritance, and the 
utmost parts of the earth for thy possession” (Ps. ii, 6-8). In an- 
other place we read of Christ: “He shall rule from sea to sea, and 
from the river unto the ends of the earth” (Ps. Ixxi, 8). When 
under the New Dispensation Jesus was to come as the promised 
Redeemer, the archangel Gabriel announced to Mary, His Virgin 
Mother: “The Lord God shall give unto Him the throne of David 
His father, and He shall reign in the house of Jacob forever, and 
of His Kingdom there shall be no end” (Luke i, 32, 33). Not only 
the Jews were awaiting the coming of a king, but far distant lands 
were in a state of expectancy. The wise men from the East caused 
great excitement to Herod and the whole of Jerusalem by asking: 
“Where is He that is born king of the Jews?” (Matth. ii, 2). The 
answer that they received was based upon the words of the prophet 
Micheas, who had pointed out Bethlehem as the town whence should 
come the prince destined to rule Israel (ibid. v. 6, cf. Mich. v, 2). 
The star guided the wise men to the manger, which was in their 
eyes the throne of the new-born King, for the gifts that they brought 
were royal,—gold, frankincense and myrrh. Many of the Israelites, 
too, who looked for a king to save them, would willingly have be- 
stowed upon Him this dignity, if they had had power to do so, for 
they were as sheep without a shepherd. When our Saviour took 
pity upon them and instructed them daily, and finally fed five thou- 
sand of them with a few loaves, the enthusiasm of the multitude be- 
came so great that He was forced to leave them, because they wanted 
to take Him and make Him their king, and so He withdrew to a 
mountain to pray (John ii, 15; Matth. xiv, 23). 

Could they ever have found a better king? None could provide 
for them, body and soul, as well as He did, and yet He withdrew 
from His enthusiastic followers. Only on one occasion did He seem 
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to yield to their wishes, and consent to assume the kingdom of 
David, His ancestor. This was at the time of His solemn entrance 
into Jerusalem, riding upon an ass, as the princes of Israel had 
done long before, when entering their capital in peace. Then the 
people surrounded Him singing: “Hosanna to the Son of David!” 
as if acknowledging Him to be the true king of Israel, rightly claim- 
ing the throne of His forefather David. 

Nevertheless our Redeemer in His humility never thought of 
actually claiming an earthly kingdom, nor of establishing one either 
by force of arms or by peaceful methods. He recognized the su- 
premacy of the Roman emperor, and ordered His disciples to render 
to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, and to God, the things that 
are God’s (Matth. xxii, 21). There seems therefore to be a dis- 
crepancy between the promises of the Old Testament and the nar- 
rative contained in the New. Yet we may maintain that Jesus was 
a king. His kingdom, however, was spiritual, and not of this 
world. He told Pilate plainly: “My kingdom is not of this 
world. If my kingdom were of this world, my servants would 
certainly strive that I should not be delivered to the Jews; but now 
my kingdom is not from hence” (John xviii, 36). In accordance with 
the will of His heavenly Father He desired to be the king not of a 
worldly kingdom, but of the hearts and souls of men. His Heart 
was indeed to be, as we say in the Litany, the king and centre 
of all hearts. An earthly king may possess much dignity and power, 
but he has not a kingly heart. As Son of God Jesus had a right 
to the highest power on earth. David’s kingdom had perished 
centuries before, but Christ was entitled to a dominion far greater 
than that of any earthly ruler. He told His Apostles: “All power 
is given to Me in heaven and on earth” (Matth. xxviii, 18), but 
He renounced all external display and wished to rule by humility, 
gentleness and patience, thus drawing all hearts to Himself. Two 
of His disciples, James and John, the sons of Zebedee, once said tt 
Him: “Grant to us that we may sit, one on thy right hand and the 
other on thy left hand in glory.” But Jesus answered: “You 
know not what you ask. Can you drink of the chalice that I drink 
of, or be baptized with the baptism wherewith I am baptized?” 
(i. e. “Can you suffer, as I shall suffer; or undergo the death that I 
must die, before I enter upon my glory?) “The Son of Man,” He 
added, “is not come to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to 
give his life a redemption for many” (Mark x, 37-45). Another time 
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He said: “I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all things 
to myself” (John xii, 32). The Cross was to be His throne, around 
which he would gather all nations, drawing them by the force of 
His love. Just as material bodies are influenced by gravitation at- 
tracting them to the earth’s centre, so were the hearts of men to be 
irresistibly attracted to the Heart of Jesus as their centre. We 
can observe the effect of this love even on Golgotha, for the thief 
crucified at our Lord’s right hand, after living in sin, prayed: “Lord, 
remember me, when thou shalt come into thy kingdom” (Luke xxiii, 
42). His heart was won over to the kingdom of the Heart of Jesus, 
of the innocent Lamb, who had done no evil. The Roman centurion, 
too, hitherto merely an agent employed by the imperial government, 
submitted to Christ, for seeing what was done, he glorified God, 
saying: “Indeed this was a just man” (ibid. v. 47). 

These two were the first to be converted by the Cross, but how 
many have there been in after ages? The prophecy of Isaias has 
indeed been fulfilled—Jesus, the Root of Jesse, thenceforth has 
stood for a sign among the nations and the Gentiles have prayed 
to Him (Cf. Is. xi, 10). Ever since the crucifixion the Cross has 
been the standard round which all nations have rallied, and the 
Heart of Jesus has been the magnet attracting all hearts susceptible 
to grace. The kingdom of the Sacred Heart is spiritual; it had its 
beginning upon earth, but its completion will be in heaven. 

On the third day after His Crucifixion, Jesus arose from the dead, 
and showed Himself in glory to His faithful disciples before His 
ascension, when “the Lord Jesus, after He had spoken to them, was 
taken up into heaven, and sitteth on the right hand of God” (Mark 
xvi, 19). He took possession then of His throne in heaven, and 
being exalted above the angels and all creatures, He became “the 
first begotten of the dead, and the prince of the kings of the earth, 
who hath loved us and washed us from our sins in His own Blood; 
and hath made us a kingdom and priests to God and His Father, 
to Him be glory and empire for ever and ever. Amen” (Apoc. i, 
5, 6). 

Our Lord, however, even now has His throne secretly on earth 
in the most Holy Sacrament of the altar in the Catholic Church. 
There, concealed within the tabernacle, He is our king and the 
centre of our hearts. In this vale of tears, longing as we do for 
heaven, we often exclaim with the Psalmist: “How lovely are 
Thy tabernacles, O Lord of hosts: my soul longeth and fainteth for 
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the courts of the Lord” (Ps. lxxxili, 2), but we may nevertheless 
apply to ourselves other words occurring in the same Psalm: 
“The sparrow hath found herself a house, and the turtle a nest . . . 
Thy altars, O Lord of hosts, my King and my God” (v. 4). 
Within the tabernacle on the altar even the most miserable and 
despised sinner may find a Heart ready to welcome him,—a kingly 
Heart full of noble generosity, ever willing to pardon, and of its 
fulness to bestow grace for grace (John i, 16). If we desire 
to find grace and pardon, and to experience, as far as is possible 
on earth, how sweet the Lord is, let us often go to the Heart 
of Jesus, hidden in the Blessed Sacrament, the Heart of Him who is 
the King and centre of all our hearts, and tell Him of our needs and 
difficulties, praying frequently and with perseverance, and saying as 
Jacob once said to the angel: “I will not let Thee go unless Thou 
bless me” (Gen. xxxii, 26), “unless Thou givest me, and those for 
whom I pray, what tends to the welfare of our souls. Reign Thou 
as King over me; govern me and direct my inclinations according to 
Thy Will. Let me never be separated from Thee, the centre and 
source of all good, but find in Thee rest and peace for ever.” Amen. 














SERMONS FOR THE CHILDREN’S MASS 


BY THE REV. FREDERICK REUTER 


EIGHTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


THE INTEREST OF Our Lorp PARAMOUNT 


My Dear Children :—How tender is the Divine Heart of Jesus! 
A suffering man is brought to Him, and, without a word, He heals 
him because of the faith of these simple people. But let us see 
whether in working miracles our Lord restores to health the afflicted 
body without any regard for the wounded soul. Rather His custom 
is to say first: “Thy sins are forgiven thee,” and then only to bring 
about the restoration of the diseased members. Is the soul then 
really more precious than the body? Oh! infinitely more so, my 
children. There can hardly be a comparison between the two. 
The soul is the priceless gem for which our Lord suffered and 
died. The poor, worn body may decay; the marble tombstone that 
marks its resting-place may crumble to pieces; but the soul, in a 
state of blissful reward or direful punishment, shall live forever. 
For these reasons it is the soul that should be the object of para- 
mount importance to us, not the frail body that perishes with death. 

Though we may learn a beneficial lesson from the gentle care 
exhibited by the poor people in bringing this palsied man to our 
Lord, yet there is a greater lesson taught us than caring for the 
sickly body of our neighbor—we ought particularly to consider the 
interests of the soul. If you know of persons who neglect to hear 
Mass on Sundays, who are strangers to the life-giving Sacraments, 
you should feel that God is calling you to be little Apostles in their 
regard. A kind word, a gentle explanation, may dispel all diffi- 
culties and you may be the means of performing the greatest of all 
acts of charity—bringing erring, wayward souls back to God. 

There was once an old army officer who had passed his whole 
life in neglect of his religious duties. One day, on being informed 
that a mission was being given by a certain great preacher in the 
town where he was then stationed, he resolved to attend some of 
the sermons. Entering the church one evening, he found the priest 
discoursing on the necessity of making a good confession, and the 
interior peace experienced by the devout penitent after such an 
expiation of sin. The officer, while listening to the eloquent words 
of the holy preacher, realized his own spiritual condition and the 
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hazardous position in which he was placing himself. Disturbed in 
mind, he sought the missionary after the sermon was ended and 
said: “Father, I wish to speak to you. I want to make my peace 
with God, for at present I am far from happy.” There and then 
he made his confession with the greatest sorrow and compunction 
of heart. According to his own words, he felt as though a heavy 
burden had been lifted from his shoulders, and it was with tears 
in his eyes that he listened to the long-deferred absolution being 
pronounced over his penitent heart. Afterwards he exclaimed in 
an ecstasy of joy: “O my God, I never could have imagined that 
anyone could feel so happy. This is indeed the happiest day of my 
life.” 

Rejoining his companions he declared that he had never enjoyed 
such peace as he had since he had become reconciled with his 
heavenly Father, and he advised them to do as he had done, that 
they too might taste the same joy. You see, my children, this old 
officer’s charity bore the true stamp. As soon as he realized the 
heavenly blessing that had been conferred on him he wished to 
share it with his comrades. After that nothing pleased him more 
than to see one of his friends reconciled to his God. 

When we are attacked by a serious illness, our first care ought 
to be the healing of our soul. Though disease is not always a 
direct punishment of sin, it is nevertheless sent at times by an all- 
merciful Father to bring about a change in our sinful mode of life. 
Therefore let us have in the first place oil and wine poured into 
the wounds of our soul, and the frail body may soon rejoice in 
its cure. 

Doctor Tissot, a French physician renowned for his extra- 
ordinary skill, was one day called to attend a Catholic young 
woman who was stricken with a dangerous sickness. When he 
made known to his patient that her case was well-nigh hopeless, 
she became despondent at the thought of leaving the world so 
young. The doctor, though a non-Catholic, immediately told her 
friends to send for a priest that he might administer to her the last 
rites of religion. 

When the clergyman reached the bed of the dying girl, he en- 
deavored by kind words and holy sentiments to prepare her soul 
for its last journey. Soon a peaceful calm came over the wasted 
features, and she received the Sacraments with the greatest edifica- 
tion to all present. 
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Next morning the doctor again called, only to find that the 
sufferer had undergone a marvellous change: the fever had dimin- 
ished, and the most alarming symptoms of the disease had dis- 
appeared. In a short time she was on the road to recovery. In 
terms of the greatest reverence Doctor Tissot ever afterwards re- 
called this event of which he had been a personal witness, and from 
that time on he entertained sincere veneration for the Sacrament 
of the Catholic Church. 

If I were to ask you to-day, my children, to which you give the 
most attention, your soul or your body, I am afraid you would have 
to answer to the latter; and yet that is not according to God’s order- 
ing. Every little ache your body endures you try to cure, but the 
ills of your soul are neglected. Daily you feed and adorn your frail 
body. What care do you bestow on your soul? Does it not languish 
for the food of prayer, and you do not supply its want? Does it 
not thirst for the cleansing graces of the Sacrament, and you are 
careless of its need? Oh! my children, your soul should be every- 
thing to you, rather than your body. If you have ever looked on a 
body from which the soul has fled, you can not help but realize this. 
Those eyes that danced with the brilliancy of life are now sightless ; 
those lips that moved in mirth and song are silent; those hands that 
busied themselves with deeds of kindness are at rest; and above all 
that heart that loved you, that throbbed for you only, perhaps, is 
still and cold. 

And so will your bodies be, my dear little ones, when the soul, 
the breath of God, has forsaken its earthly habitation. Learn, then, 
to make your body the servant of your soul; learn not to be over- 
anxious about what you shall eat nor wherewith you shall be 
clothed, for after these things the heathen seek, but do you seek 
first the kingdom of God. When you say your night prayers as 
this old earth of ours is mantling for sleep and rest, ask yourself: 
“What have I done to-day for my body, and what for my soul?” 
May the answer always be: “Not alone, dear Lord, have I sought 
the comforts of this poor flesh of mine. To-day at least I have 
endeavored to gain Thine grace and love!” 
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NINETEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
THE RoyaL BANQUET HALL oF Gop 


“The kingdom of heaven is likened to a king who made a marriage 
for his son.” 

These words of to-day’s Gospel, my dear children, form the open- 
ing sentence of another of those many parables spoken by our 
Divine Lord to the Jewish priests and Pharisees, and, like all the 
sentiments uttered by Jesus Christ, they have a mystic meaning that 
it is well for us to fully understand. The king is the Eternal Father, 
the Ruler of the universe; the son is Jesus Christ, true God and 
true man; and the marriage feast is prepared in a right royal 
banquet hall, the Church, where a regal repast is served for the 
invited guests. 

“And he sent his servants, to call them that were invited to the 
marriage, and they would not come.” That is the sad part, my 
children, when our good Lord Jesus, a Prisoner of Love here on 
earth, has to acknowledge that His own, His beloved, will not 
answer His call. Way back in the ages the Gentiles refused to 
obey His law; then came the era when the Jews, His chosen people, 
His own nation, received Him not; and now, how many of us 
does not that ever-patient Lord invite to His inner court, His holy 
place, and—we reject His invitation! 

The great Fenelon, Bishop of Cambrai, was so renowned for his 
signal piety and illustrious virtues that those who visited him were 
forced to acknowledge: “The Church to which that good Bishop 
belongs must indeed be the Church of God, since none other could 
produce such a man.” On one occasion Lord Peterborough, a 
nobleman of Fenelon’s time, hearing of his eminent merits, re- 
solved to seek an interview with him. The saintly prelate received 
his visitor with every mark of honor and respect, and so extra- 
ordinary was the impression created that the nobleman was heard 
to remark: “I can not remain here any longer, for if I do, I shall 
become a Catholic even in spite of myself.” 

Would to God that our example, my children, was such that it 
would produce wonders like this! And why should we not become 
as virtuous as the celebrated Fenelon? Perhaps our Lord lavishes 
on us even greater blessings than He bestowed on him. We have 
the same Sacred Food as he had, Jesus Christ whole and entire in 
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the Sacrament of His love, the same Divine example upholds us, 
the same holy Sacrifice is perpetually offered for us, the same faith, 
the same law, the same Sacraments. What more does our need 
require? Qh! let us resolve to make good use of the ample means 
that have been placed within our reach, and nothing can prevent 
us from growing ever more holy and pleasing to God. 

But certain ones have been called by our blessed Lord to 
occupy a higher position in His Church, namely, priests and 
bishops. They are His chosen servants, His devout followers, His 
self-sacrificing ministers whose sacred duty it is to officiate at His 
holy altar. It is the priest who places our Lord Jesus Christ in 
the Tabernacle, who pours the cleansing waters over our souls in 
baptism, who gives us holy Viaticum at the last, and anoints our 
bodies with the sacred chrism. His touch is the first to free us 
from the bonds of sin when we enter into life, the last to ease the 
pain and suffering, when our life in this sinful world is at an 
end. It is through him we receive every blessing, from him we 
obtain our passport to life eternal. Oh! how we should then revere 
the priest, who having been duly ordained by his lawful bishop, 
has been sent forth to preach the Gospel, an heir to all the priv- 
ileges bestowed by our Lord Himself on His first Apostles. Yet 
this Church, instituted by our Lord Jesus Christ, is not to be free 
from persecutions. No, the servant can not fare better than his 
lord and master. But despite the sufferings inflicted upon it both 
from traitors within and deserters without, it shall nevertheless 
pass unscathed through its trials. Upheld by the strong arm of 
God, it shall be ever victorious in the battles it must needs wage. 

From the caverned rocks of St. Helena, the great Napoleon, now 
an exile, was once gazing over the troubled deep. Sea, earth and 
sky alike claimed his attention as he reviewed in his mind the 
empires of the world, at one time boasting of an enviable place 
among the nations, but soon crumbling to the dust from whence 
they came. Then, having considered the fate of great men, how 
to-day they are the idols of the hour, and to-morrow they are 
no more, he suddenly exclaimed: “The nations of the earth pass 
away, the thrones of world-wide kingdoms fall to the ground, and 
the Church of God alone remains.” 

That was the judgment of a man who had had the sway over 
more than one great realm. He saw the nations come and go, 
but God’s Church remained intact. Ever since her humble beginning 
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in the upper chamber at Jerusalem the world has admired the 
Catholic Church. The greatest minds have pointed her out as the 
grandest institution of the centuries, and yet there are some men so 
cowardly, so craven, that they are ashamed to be called Catholics. 
They would fain withhold their allegiance or else become traitors 
in the camp. 

There was once a minister of state in Holland, who, though a 
Protestant, had the greatest esteem for the Catholic belief, and 
would place no trust in those who denied their religion. On one 
occasion a young man came to him soliciting employment in the 
service of the government. “To what religion do you belong?” 
questioned the minister. “I am a Catholic,” was the ready re- 
sponse, “but I do not care much whether I continue to be one or 
not.” “Then I have no appointment for you,” replied the states- 
man. “You were born and brought up in the greatest institution 
in the world, and yet you betray your cause! A Catholic who does - 
not love and esteem his faith as his greatest treasure is not fit for 
the king’s service, since he knows not how to serve his God.” 

Thoroughly abashed by the stern reproof, the young man would 
willingly have retracted his statement, but it was too late. The 
minister having said these words, dismissed him. 

What a glorious privilege then, my dear boys and girls, has 
God bestowed on you in making you the children of His one 
true Church. Therefore esteem your holy faith as a priceless 
treasure, and never be ashamed of it, since it carries with it mani- 
fold blessings. Let not the judgment of Almighty God, that those 
that were invited were not worthy, be passed on you. Rather may 
you be numbered among those chosen souls who, clothed in the 
wedding garment of innocence, frequent the banquet hall of holy 
Church till the passing things of life be changed to the realties 
of eternity. 
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TWENTIETH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
THE GiFT oF FAITH 


My Dear Children :—We have more than ample proof from the 
many wonderful cures wrought by the Divine Physician, Jesus of 
Nazareth, that these good people of Judea believed implicitly in 
His miraculous power, else the marvelous wonders would never 
have taken place. Yet occasionally we find those gentle lips pro- 
nouncing a tender rebuke when faith was in any way defective. 
And in this chapter from St. John, treating of the healing of the 
ruler’s son of Capharnaum, there seems to have been something 
wanting, for we hear Jesus saying: “Unless you see signs and 
wonders, you believe not.” How often can not our gentle Saviour 
reprove us in similar words! How often do not we, too, poor and 
weak and miserable as we are, claim for ourselves a degree of 
superiority, and dictate terms to our Lord and Master! If we 
examine the world to-day, we shall find many so-called Christians 
believing not what the Son of God taught, but what their own 
weak intellects suggest. They do not want to believe in a hell, so 
they affirm that an all-merciful God could not prepare such a place 
of torment. They forget that He is an all-just God as well, and 
that nothing defiled can enter the kingdom of heaven. To such 
people one religion is as good as another, but, my children, these 
are the “false prophets,” of whom Christ Himself told us to beware. 
Therefore, flee the company of such Christians. If in doubt about 
any of the great mysteries of your religion, consult your catechism. 
The truths written there are unchangeable. It is only by knowing 
your religion well, and reverencing its doctrines that you can hope 
to retain that precious gift of faith bestowed on you, though so 
undeserving of it. 

Many years ago a Catholic young man entered the army of a 
Persian Shah, and, so exemplary was his conduct, that he soon 
gained the affection and esteem of his sovereign. Only one thing 
seemed to be a barrier in the way of their affection—their differ- 
ence in religious views. One day the Shah, calling the young man 
to him, entreated him to renounce the Christian religion, adding: 
“If you will do this, I assure you I will raise you to the highest 
rank the army can offer.” “My king,” replied the youth, “my 
father died for you, and I am ready to do the same, but, renounce 
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my religion—never! Rather take this sword and drain with it my 
heart’s warm blood, for a thousand deaths are preferable to me 
than to be guilty of such a crime.” Moved by these steadfast words, 
the Shah, instead of being angry, praised the young Christian, and 
as a mark of esteem conferred on him the highest honors of the 
Persian army. 

Doubtless you have sometimes heard, my children, that in the 
olden days human beings were often sold as slaves to whatever 
masters chanced to buy them. As cattle pass from one owner to 
another, so were these poor souls traded by their owners. Such 
a condition of affairs seems the limit of cruelty, yet, has it never 
occurred to you that all the little souls here assembled before me 
were once slaves? You look surprised, but it is true, my children. 
Yes, every one of you were slaves under the dominion of the 
tyrannical master, Lucifer. He had stolen you from your lawful 
inheritance, the kingdom of heaven, but you were still very dear 
to Jesus, the Son of God. He could not bear the thought of His 
little children being in the miserable condition of serfdom, so He 
came down from His bright, beautiful heaven to our poor, mis- 
erable earth. Thus did He repurchase for you your inheritance; 
thus did He once more adorn your soul with the precious gift 
of faith. You have done nothing to merit this consideration of 
your Saviour, yet since faith has once been conferred upon you, 
you should put forth your best endeavors to retain the priceless 
boon. Be not indifferent to your religion, whatever the circum- 
stance, and do not associate with those who would fain make you 
believe that all churches are alike. Avoid the company of those 
also who make a practice to ridicule everything that is holy. 

There was once a prosperous farmer who, having an only son, 
took great pains to have him well instructed in his religion. Un- 
happily the boy was often obliged to go to a neighboring town, 
where he met among others certain so-called liberal-minded people 
who sneered at the very name of God and His Church. At first 
the boy ably defended his religious principles, but soon growing 
tired of the wrangling, he lapsed into silence, till as time went on 
he became as godless as the scoffers themselves. The father 
hearing of the bad company his son kept, called the boy to him 
and reproved him thus: “My son, have I not already warned you 
of the company you keep? If you do not once for all quit these 
licentious men, you will expose yourself to the danger of losing 
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your faith. Have you forgotten your mother’s last words to you: 
‘Keep God always before your eyes and shun irreligious company, 
that you may not lose your faith. Often look up to heaven, and 
live so as not to forfeit the place God has prepared for you there’ !” 

But the young man heeded not his father’s advice. Angered by 
the reproof which he considered undeserved, he left his father’s 
house, only to become more wicked than the worst of his boon com- 
panions. Not long after his father died of a broken heart. In 
less than two years the handsome fortune left to the boy had all been 
squandered. Years of dissipation succeeded each other, fateful 
years in which he went from bad to worse. At last he was brought 
to a hospital fatally ill. The priest who was called to his bedside 
urged him to make his peace with God. “Is your mother still alive?” 
he asked. No question could have touched the heart of the dying 
man more than this. “My good mother has been dead for years,” he 
answered, “but what a disgrace I am to her! While I was leaning 
over her bed to catch her dying message, she gently murmured, ‘Son, 
often look up to heaven and live so that you may not lose your place 
there.’ Poor mother! Her advice was never heeded! Long ago 
did I lose the place God had destined for me!” “Do not say that,” 
pleaded the priest. “The way of salvation is still open to you— 
make a good confession and God will forgive all.” 

Ere evening cast a veil of darkness over the weary hearts of 
earth, another soul, justified by penance, was clasped in the arms of 
its Maker. 

But faith alone, without good works, is not sufficient for salva- 
tion, my children. Holy Scripture tells us: “Faith without good 
works is dead.” It is like a body from which the spirit has de- 
parted. How can a man who knows that sin is the greatest evil on 
earth be said to have faith if he continues to live in sin? How can 
a boy, realizing that Jesus is ever present on the altar, be said to 
exercise faith if he behaves irreverently in the shadow of the 
sanctuary ? 

One day an Arab asked a Catholic whom he met and whose con- 
duct was far from corresponding to the faith he professed, if he 
believed in God. “Of course I do,” answered the man indignantly. 
“Did you ever hear of a Catholic who didn’t?” “No,” replied the 
Arab, “I did not; but as for you, you may indeed say with your 
lips that you believe in God, yet surely you will not deny that your 
actions belie your words.” 
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So it is often with you also, my children. Examine your conduct 
from the time you arise in the morning till you go to sleep at night, 
and see if your actions correspond with your words. “Be not faith- 
less but believing,” is our blessed Lord’s injunction to us. If we 
obey that Divine command, if we are Christians, followers of 
Christ, not only in name but in deed, can we doubt for an instant 
that the place reserved for us in heaven will once be ours? 





TWENTY-FIRST SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
ForGIVING INJURIES 


“And his lord being angry, delivered him to the torturers until 
he paid all the debt. So shall my heavenly Father do to you if 
you forgive not every one his brother from your hearts.” 

A sad record it is indeed, my dear children, that our Lord Jesus 
Christ has outlined for us in this striking parable, a record of base 
ingratitude and vindictiveness. And yet we see this same spirit 
exemplified daily in our own sinful lives. God forgives us great 
and frequent transgressions, and yet we refuse to pardon our 
neighbor who perhaps has spoken to us a trifle less kindly than 
usual. Are not we then as blameworthy as this servant who 
owed his lord ten thousand talents? This is not observing the 
precept of charity laid down for us by our Divine Saviour; this is 
not loving our neighbor as ourselves. And not only must we for- 
give our enemies from the bottom of our hearts, my children, we 
must do more than this: we must wish them well, and, above all, 
pray for them. 

A poor negro by the name of Tom was once bought by some 
slave owners on the coast of Africa, and carried by them to the 
West Indies. In his new home he had the happiness of embracing 
the Christian religion. After his conversion he endeavored to lead 
a most holy life, and by bearing patiently all the hardships that fell 
to his lot he soon became a model of Christian perfection even to 
his master. 

One day, the latter wishing to purchase a number of slaves for 
his plantation, asked the faithful Tom to accompany him. As they 
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were examining the slaves in order to buy the most suitable, Tom 
saw in the market-place an old gray-haired man, whom he im- 
mediately recognized. Turning to his master, he begged him to 
purchase the old negro, but he received the abrupt answer: “No, 
indeed, Tom. What use will that old slave be to us? He can no 
longer do any work, and I am not wealthy enough to spend money 
on useless objects.” The owner of the slave, however, hearing 
this response, forthwith offered him for nothing, provided Tom’s 
master bought twenty other slaves. So the old man changed hands. 

So singular was the regard of Tom for this newly-purchased 
slave that his master began to wonder at it. What could be the 
cause of his excessive devotion? Why did he offer the old gray- 
haired negro the use of his own cabin? Why did he seem to be 
ever on the watch for occasions to serve this particular slave? 
Again and again had these thoughts puzzled the master, till one day 
he could not refrain any longer from finding out the apparent mys- 
tery. Calling Tom to him, he asked: “Is that old man your father?” 
“No, Massa,’ answered Tom, with a merry twinkle in his eye. 
“Then he must be an uncle of yours, or some near re‘ative,” per- 
sisted the master. “You would surely never be so interested in an 
utter stranger. Tell me, who is he?” “That man,” replied Tom, 
hesitating as he said each word, “is my bitter enemy. Long ago he 
stole me from my home and parents, and made me a slave. But— 
I can not hate him. The missionary told me that I must forgive 
my enemies and do good to those who have injured me. If my 
enemy is hungry, I must give him to eat; if thirsty, I must give 
him to drink. That is the reason why I have taken this old man 
under my special care.” 

Do you not admire the Christianity of this poor negro, my chil- 
dren? Who of us would do as much? Truly, those that are far 
below us in wealth and refinement often put us to shame when 
religion is in question. Let us then fulfill the command of our 
Divine Lord, wholly and entirely: “Do good to them that hate you 
and pray for them that persecute and calumniate you.” 

But some will say: “I can not forgive.” That is simply not true, 
my children. Has God ever commanded anything that is impos- 
sible? “But,” you persist, “my neighbor has offended me too 
grievously.” And what do you call a grievous offence? Has he 
scourged you? Crowned you with thorns? Crucified you? And 
even if all these sufferings were inflicted upon you, it is your 
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place to still cry out: “Father, forgive him, for he knows not what 
he does.” Otherwise, how can you declare that you are a follower 
of Christ? Remember that the greater the injury done you, the 
more glorious will be the reward if you forgive your enemy from 
your heart. 

Long years ago there lived in a hamlet in Spain a poor widow 
with her only son. Spending their lives in good deeds, they seemed 
all-sufficient for each other, content if God was pleased with their 
little round of duties. But an evening came when their joyous 
dream was brought to a sad end. Some young men of the town had 
taken part in a heated discussion over a trifling subject. A quarrel 
ensued, and one youth was killed. Vaguely had the reports come 
to the widow, but before she was made aware of all the frightful 
details a young man rushed into her home, his face pale, his clothes 
stained with blood. “My good woman,” he cried, “J have done 
this cruel deed of which you have heard. They are pursuing me. 
For Christ’s sake save me.” A moment of hesitation, then she 
led the self-confessed murderer into an adjoining room, where 
she hid him from the justice of the law. Hardly had she done so 
when the pale corpse of her only son was brought to her house, 
but the brave woman did not flinch. No cry escaped her lips as 
they laid him on the very bed under which the murderer was 
hiding. A moment more and an officer entered, saying to her: 
“People say the culprit is here. Can it be true?” “How could 
you imagine such a thing?” replied the heartbroken mother, 
and the officer left the house, without a further word. As soon 
as everything was quiet and the shades of night wrapped the 
world in darkness, the poor mother sought the one whose hand 
had done the cruel deed. Giving him some of her boy’s cloth- 
ing that he might disguise himself, she nobly helped him to make 
good his escape, saying as a parting word: “May God forgive you 
as I have done. Go and do penance for your crime.” 

Was not that good mother a valiant woman, my children? How 
nobly did she not subdue all natural feeling and obey God’s pre- 
cept: “Do good to them that injure you.” Oh! let us then pardon 
the little wrongs, the little slights that we may have to bear from 
others. Let us forgive our enemies gladly, remembering the words 
that God Himself put upon our lips: “Forgive us our trespasses as 
we forgive those who trespass against us.” Only in this way can 
we hope for the remission of our many sins. 
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EIGHTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


“Christ will confirm you unto the end without crime, in the day of the 
coming of our Lord Jesus Christ.”—I Cor. i, 8. 


In addressing these words of comfort to the Corinthians and to 
us all, St. Paul reminds us that it is our duty throughout life to 
cooperate with the grace given us. Solitude and retirement help 
us very much in this cooperation with grace, and, as a rule, the 
object in view, when any one chooses a solitary life for love of 
God, is to be free to lift up his heart to God, undisturbed by the 
distractions and turmoil of the world, and by means of prayer and 
meditation to live in the presence of God, thus cleansing his soul 
from the stain of sin, and to remain safe from the dangers that 
threaten those who live in the world. 

Solitude produces noble thoughts, holy feelings and heroic reso- 
lutions. In solitude minds that have suffered in their conflict with 
the world regain their health, and in solitude we learn that true 
happiness consists in quiet retirement and in humble seclusion, far 
from the clashing interests and pursuits of busy life. Solitude pre- 
pares our hearts to appreciate the pure joys of devotion and love 
of God, and suggests to us thoughts and opinions of true wisdom. 
The Son of God frequently withdrew into solitude, and it was on 
the gloomy slopes of Quarantania, far from human intercourse, 
that He prepared Himself by fasting and prayer continued during 
forty days for His public ministry. He fled into solitude when the 
Jews, carried away by their enthusiasm, wanted to make Him their 
King ; and it was from lonely spots on the Mount of Olives that our 
Saviour’s prayer rose frequently at night to His heavenly Father. 
Even in the Old Testament we see men of strong character chosen 
by God to do great works, gaining in solitude additional strength 
for the accomplishment of the tasks imposed upon them. We see, 
too, how, whilst they were alone, the streams of God’s grace 
cleansed, strengthened and enriched their hearts. 

Abraham was alone, engaged in prayer, when he received the 
promise that the ardently desired Messias should be born of his 
race; Jacob was alone when he beheld the ladder reaching to 
heaven, which was a pledge of God’s protection; David, the 
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shepherd-boy, was alone with his flocks when he was called by God 
to be anointed king. At the place where the promontory of Mount 
Carmel juts out into the Mediterranean Sea, Elias and Eliseus 
sojourned, communing with God, and it was on the seashore, 
amidst the murmur of the waves, that they obtained power to sub- 
due and overcome the outbursts of human passion. Achab, 
Jezebel and others, accustomed to see their people subservient to 
their arbitrary and ruthless commands, trembled at the words 
uttered by these solitary prophets from Mount Carmel, for with 
courage derived from solitude they boldly proclaimed what the 
Lord had made known to them in that solitude. At a much earlier 
date, when the Hebrew nation was still subject to the tyranny of 
the Egyptian Pharaos, what mighty king would have dared even 
to attempt to deliver the oppressed people from their rulers? Yet 
spiritual force, obtained in solitude, was by God’s grace able to 
accomplish what no external power would have attempted. It was 
in the solitude of Mount Horeb that Moses beheld the burning 
bush, and, being thus enlightened with regard to his own high 
calling, he could encourage the men of his race with hopes of 
future salvation. The Old Testament abounds in instances of the 
power possessed by solitude, when consecrated to God, to raise, 
strengthen and sanctify the mind of man; and, if we look at the 
history of the Christian Church, we shall find many examples of 
saints that show us the advantages of solitude. When persecu- 
tion broke out in the early Church, many Christians fled into the 
deserts, learned to love them and remained there, striving to attain 
to the higher destiny of man, and despising all earthly pleasures. 

Fearing to be denounced as a Christian by his brother-in-law, 
St. Paul, the first hermit, left his home, and, after wandering about 
in the mountains for a long time, found a cave which at first 
seemed to afford convenient shelter, but subsequently. became his 
permanent abode. Quite apart, however, from any persecutions, 
a great impulse was given to the eremitical life by St. Anthony the 
Hermit, who was born about 252 A. D., at Cana, in Upper Egypt, 
and, interpreting the Gospel teaching literally, gave all his goods 
to the poor, and then visited various pious recluses in the desert, 
striving to imitate the cheerfulness of one, the zeal of- another, the 
faith of a third, and the mortification of a fourth. After-spending 
fifteen years in retirement, striving to acquire Christian virtues and 
overcoming grievous temptations, he went still further into the 
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desert, to the mountains near the Red Sea, and there he lived for 
twenty years, visited occasionally by his friends, until at length the 
fame of his sanctity attracted thither a number of Christians eager 
to save their souls. They lived in isolated dwellings under his 
rule, and by God’s will they became the origin of an association 
destined to follow closely our Saviour’s example, and to counteract 
the moral laxity of the age. Strengthened at last by God’s grace, 
which he obtained by his prayers in the wilderness, St. Anthony 
left his solitary retreat when it was necessary for him to labor for 
the salvation of his fellow men. He did this in 311, to console and 
encourage the persecuted Christians, and in 328, to defend the 
doctrine of the divinity of Christ against the heretical teaching of 
the Arians. He died in January 356, by which time similar settle- 
ments of reciuses had been founded by his friend Aron in Lower 
Egypt, and his pupil Hilarion in the desert between Gaza and 
Egypt. His sister presided over the first community of virgins, 
who withdrew into the desert in order to strive after greater per- 
fection with hearts unsoiled by the world and aiming at God alone. 

Apart from these instances of perfect and perpetual solitude, 
we may regard the glorious purity of heart and true piety of all 
the saints as the outcome of solitary prayer and silent meditation. 
Some lived out in the world and withdrew only for an hour now 
and then into the solitude of their own room, some were sur- 
rounded by royal splendor and by the noisy amusements of the 
world, from which their position forbade them to retire, but still 
in their hearts they conversed with God, maintaining an inward 
solitude. These minutes and hours of holy solitude, during which 
they received and stored up graces, gave them strength to per- 
severe to the end, when, according to St. Paul’s promise, they will 
appear not only blameless, but worthy of the greatest reward at 
our Lord’s coming. 

Let us implore these saints to help us to follow their example, 
and so to live that we too may appear without crime and blame- 
less before our Lord Jesus Christ, when He comes to judge the 
world. Amen. 
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NINETEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


“Many are called, but few are chosen.”—Matth. xxii, 14. 


It may be difficult to obtain admission to the marriage feast in 
heaven, of which we read in to-day’s Gospel, but it is not im- 
possible, if only we have the will to do so. “Peace on earth to men 
of good will.” We may find in these words comfort and en- 
couragement under all circumstances. God’s grace influences our 
will and makes it good, determined to follow out St. Paul’s advice 
to the Philippians (ii, 14), to whom, after assuring them that God 
will give them grace, he says: “Do ye all things without murmur- 
ings and hesitations, that you may be blameless and sincere chil- 
dren of God.” It is impossible to describe in what good will con- 
sists better than St. Paul does in these words. It is a resolution 
to do all things without murmuring and hesitation. Readiness, 
cheerfulness and joy in doing one’s duty are not only good and 
beautiful, but necessary, and they bring their own reward by con- 
ferring peace of mind, which is inseparable from them. Good 
will is the foundation of future happiness. A quiet,-calm, cheer- 
ful performance of our everyday duties gives us great consolation 
in all circumstances; it prevents our imagination from giving way 
to foolish dreams and it gathers up much merit for heaven. As 
St. Paul tells us, a good will consists, further, in a firm resolution 
to be blameless. It is always a sad thing when people have to be 
forced by fear of punishment to do their duty. A merely natural 
sense of honor ought to make us desire to escape punishment, but 
this is not what the Apostle means by wishing us to be blameless; 
we must be so, not in the sight of men, but in that of God, and fear 
to offend His justice. Where there is no fear of God there is no 
good will. Think, therefore, often of God as so just that He fre- 
quently punishes men severely even in this world, as the facts of 
history teach us. What is the use of having great knowledge and 
abilities if we have incurred His wrath? In the eyes of the world 
we may have everything conducive to happiness, but He has only 
to give a sign, and the edifice raised with so much skill and care 
collapses like a house built of cards. Should we be any better off 
if He refrained from punishing us here? Would it not be worse 
to dread His chastisement in the world to come? And may not 
that world be much closer to us than we suppose? 
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Good will, according to St. Paul, consists, thirdly, in a resolution 
to be sincere (1. e., clean, innocent) children of God. Cleanness 
and innocence of heart are found only where love of God reigns 
supreme, for this love is the purest motive that we can have for 
willing and acting. Therefore St. Paul teaches us that fear of 
God alone is not enough, but that it must be combined more or less 
with true Jove of Him, and, where there is good will, fear will be 
transformed into love. May God give you this good will in ever 
increasing abundance, that with earnest love of God you may strive 
constantly to be worthy to be His children, to be “sincere children 
of God.” This was the wish of the Apostle’s loving heart for the 
community entrusted to his care, and these words, simple as they 
are, express the highest ideal of every Christian. This piece of 
advice, far surpassing all the pompous discourses of the world, 
ought to be impressed upon your hearts, to encourage you to do 
right and to warn you against evil for your whole life. ‘That 
you may be sincere children of God.” Well will it be for you 
if love of God, this pure intention, guides you everywhere and in 
all things. _ 

Whatever we do for love of God is fraught with merit; we 
are happy whenever we succeed in doing right for love of Him, 
and even when we fail we derive comfort from the thought that 
we at least tried to do something for His sake. This pure inten- 
tion banishes all self-seeking, envy and all the other passions that 
make us so unhappy when we act under their influence. A heart 
guided by so pure an intention is at peace and in union with God. 
To be a sincere child of God is at once a high dignity, pure joy, 
heavenly consolation and an anticipation here on earth of the bliss 
of heaven. How calm and peaceful is the heart of a sincere child 
of God! Come what may, he looks up to his Father with loving 
confidence and remains at rest. 

His lot in life may be hard and bitter, but a sincere child of 
God will do his duty and bear his burden, strengthened by the love 
of God. He may lose all that makes existence pleasant, but he 
will leave things in God’s hand, knowing that, as Christ promised, 
love will repay a hundredfold all that has been taken away, in 
fact the comfort afforded by God’s love is itself worth more than 
a hundredfold compensation. May God give you this good will 
to do all things without murmuring and hesitation, and to be blame- 
less and sincere children of God, always drawing closer to Him. 
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You must not only pray earnestly for this good will, but do your 
best to preserve it, and remember that it is not enough to have a 
good will and to make holy resolutions. It was not without design 
that St. Paul wrote: “It is God who worketh in you both to will 
and to accomplish” (Phil. ii, 13). A good will manifests itself in 
actions. Begin at once to exert yourselves, and from to-day on- 
ward lay aside all that is not in harmony with your good will. Be 
earnest in your resolutions; if you voluntarily put off carrying 
out a good resolution even for a minute, that minute is lost for 
eternity. If you are tempted to put off doing what you ought, call 
to mind quickly the solemn fact that your eternal happiness de- 
pends upon every minute of your life. Do not only begin to do 
right, but go on doing it. No will deserves to be called good un- 
less it is firm and constant. What is the use of beginning to-day 
and stopping to-morrow? Of being full of ardor to-day, and cold 
and indifferent to-morrow? Of generously despising all difficulties 
to-day and of shrinking from some trivial obstacle to-morrow? 
Pray God earnestly to give you the grace of constancy. Life is 
not a game, but, as Holy Scripture tells us, it is a warfare, and only 
he that shall persevere unto the end shall be saved (Matth. x, 22). 
If you accustom yourselves now to be steadfast in little trials, you 
will be able to withstand the worse conflicts that you will have to 
undergo later in life, and your triumph will give joy to God and 
His holy angels. If now you take pains to do your duty without 
murmuring and hesitation, you will some day perform hard tasks 
in accordance with God’s will. Purity of conscience now will help 
you to remain pure in future. Begin now to be sincere children 
of God; it is far easier to continue to be such than to become such 
in later years, when your hearts may have grown hard. 

Take to yourselves the wish that St. Paul expressed to the 
Philippians, and pray earnestly for its fulfilment, let it be often 
the subject of your meditation. May it encourage, comfort, up- 
lift, warn and sanctify you. “Do ye all things without murmurings 
and hesitations, that you may be blameless and sincere children of 
God.” Amen. 
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TWENTIETH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


“Jesus saith to him: ‘Go thy way, thy son liveth.’”—John iv, 50. 


In to-day’s Gospel Christ is again brought before us as comfort- 
ing and helping mankind. Just us He restored bodily health to the 
ruler’s son when lying at the point of death, so does He restore the 
life of grace to souls dead in sin. We owe it to Him that we 
possess spiritual life, and are pleasing to God, and therefore we 
ought to dedicate ourselves wholly to His service. As we saw on 
the Eighteenth Sunday after Pentecost, solitude tends greatly to 
the preservation of the supernatural life; but it is not solitude in 
itself that is beneficial ; solitude devoid of any intention of pleasing 
God is actually injurious. We must never forget that, whether 
we are alone or with others, we always have our own hearts with 
us; if they are resolute and filled with love of God, we are pro- 
tected against evil even in the midst of a crowd. If on the. other 
hand our hearts are badly disposed, we shall not avoid sin even 
in solitude. 

Jesus was alone in the wilderness, and even there the tempter 
dared to assail Him, but sin had no power over Him, because He 
was always most holy both in solitude and in society. We must 
not therefore rely upon solitude as a sufficient protection against 
temptation and sin, for it, like social intercourse, has its own pe- 
culiar temptations. We ought to notice this fact, and not plead 
that we have to live with certain people as an excuse for our sins. 
He who is not steadfast out in the world, will not be so in solitude. 
Both in solitude and in the company of others we should give our 
hearts to God and allow Him to deal with them as He will, and 
thus alone we shall be safe. 

Solitude has, as I have said, its own temptations, and woe to him 
who is not armed with holy fear of the Lord even when alone! 
Some of the worst temptations that assail us in solitude are due to 
our own imagination. A soul dwelling apart from men attends 
less to realities and keeps its own desires in view without noticing 
the inevitable limitations set by actual life to these desires. Or- 
dinary companionship with men reminds us incessantly of these 
limitations, but when we are alone our imagination is apt to break 
loose from the fetters imposed upon it by real life, and it gives 
way to dreams that are always foolish and often sinful and fraught 
with disastrous consequences to solitary souls. By yielding to this 
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temptation we allow our mind to be bewildered with plans incapable 
of execution; our conscience is, as it were, stifled beneath the 
luxuriant growth of our imagination, and our will, instead of reso- 
lutely seeking what is good and noble, is lulled to rest and inactivity, 
so that it grows weak and aims no longer at what is holy but at 
what is pleasant. What will become of a man who goes forth into 
the world, after allowing himself to be a prey in solitude to his 
imagination and its foolish dreams? He goes forth perhaps with 
hopes and aspirations destined never to be fulfilled, for a deep 
chasm separates his dreams from reality. Believing himself to be 
misunderstood, he retires into himself and does not try to benefit 
his neighbor, so that the world, which seems to him so cold, can 
make no use of him. Let us therefore avoid solitude if we find 
that it unfits us to withstand the temptations arising from our 
imagination. Fanciful dreams are far more dangerous than read- 
ing or associating with others. Spiritually pious solitude is a source 
of strength to the soul, but solitude spent in day dreams causes 
its ruin. 

David, a great king and the sweetest singer of God’s glory, once 
went alone up to the roof of his house; one glance was enough 
to allow sin to find admission to his heart. The poison might have 
been cast out at once, if only he had gone down and rejoined his 
courtiers. Listening to the requests of supplicants, punishing 
criminals, deliberations for the welfare of his people or even inno- 
cent amusements might have dispelled the fleeting fancy, and 
banished the temptation very quickly. But he chose to remain 
alone, consenting in private to the evil thoughts; he had recourse 
to no distraction, and so first he became a slave to the sinful sug- 
gestion and then, just king though he was, he murdered his most 
loyal servant. 

Let us never forget instances such as this and avoid solitude as 
much as possible whenever a foul thought takes possession of us, 
or when being alone gives encouragement to our passions. Many 
are the sins due to solitude. Out in the world, in the company of 
other people, false suspicions, envy and hatred often die a natural 
death, but they assume vast proportions when fostered by fancy 
and vain-glory in solitary retirement. Our habits of obstinacy and 
disobedience are often corrected by the circumstances of ordinary 
life, but he who sits brooding alone is apt to persuade himself that 
he is in the right. 
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Let us then learn this practical lesson: Solitude is most beneficial 
when we withdraw into it in a Christian spirit and for love of God, 
and spend our time in prayer and meditation; it is, however, harm- 
ful if no call of piety, but our own foolish dreams and fancies 
make us seek it. When the latter is the case, we should avoid being 
alone, and make it a duty to find distraction in the company of 
others, for speedy flight, without a moment’s delay, is the only 
means of escape from the dangers of this kind of solitude. Amen. 





TWENTY-FIRST SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


“Be strengthened in the Lord and in the might of His power.”—Ephes. vi, 1o. 


To-day’s Gospel reveals to us the heavy punishment which God 
in His justice will inflict upon impenitent sinners, for we read that 
the servant was given over by his master to the tortures, until he 
should pay his debt in full, and this debt was so enormous that its 
payment was impossible. 

We have great need of strength to avoid incurring such a penalty, 
and we can obtain it only from God. As St. Paul teaches us in the 
epistle, we must be strengthened in the Lord and in the might of 
His power. Our strength is mere weakness, and if we rely upon 
it we shall perish; therefore it behooves us to do our utmost to 
become worthy to receive strength from God. One of the best 
means of obtaining it is Christian solitude. 

Of course I am not now referring to the sort of solitude in 
which the hermits lived, who, aiming at great perfection, withdrew 
altogether from the world and spent their whole life in absolute 
seclusion, dedicating their time completely to the service of God. 
Very few are called to such an existence, and it would be harmful 
for anyone not having a special vocation to retire into solitude of 
this kind. Our work lies out in the world, in the company of our 
fellow men, and our vocation is to do good wherever and whenever 
we can. Yet we ought not to lose all taste for Christian solitude, 
nor fail to practise it. Quite apart from the absolute solitude of 
the hermits there are three other kinds, which are not only possible, 
but even necessary to people living in the world. 

The first kind of solitude possible to them consists in the avoid- 
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ance of superfluous and useless intercourse with others, and as 
such we may describe any intercourse not required by our social 
position, the claims of politeness and charity, or our own legitimate 
need of recreation. All that can be said with reference to the avoid- 
ance of superfluous intercourse with others is stated with ad- 
mirable simplicity by Thomas a Kempis, and any one who is 
tempted to excessive indulgence in social distractions ought seri- 
ously to take his words te heart. He is addressing religious, but 
we need only substitute “room” for “cell,” and then what he says 
becomes most suitable and profitable to us all. He writes in the 
Following of Christ (I, 20): “It is easier to keep retired at home 
than to be enough upon one’s guard abroad. He, therefore, who 
aims at inward and spiritual things, must with Jesus turn aside from 
the crowd. ...If thou wouldst feel compunction to thy very 
heart, enter into thy chamber and shut out the tumult of the world; 
as it is written: ‘Be sorry in your beds’ (Ps. iv, 5). Thou wilt find 
in thy cell what thou wilt too often lose abroad. . . . In silence and 
in quiet the devout soul maketh progress and learneth the hidden 
things of Scripture.” 

Well will it be for you if you accept this truth, and do not have 
with bitter sorrow to acknowledge that the concluding words of 
the same chapter are applicable to you: “Leave vain things to vain 
people ; look thou to those things which God hath commanded thee. 
Shut thy door upon thee, and call unto thee Jesus, thy beloved; 
stay with Him in thy cell, for nowhere else shalt thou find so great 
peace. If thou hadst never left it, nor hearkened to any rumors, 
thou wouldst have remained longer in happy peace. But the mo- 
ment thou delightest to give ear to what is new, thou must suffer 
thenceforth disquietude of heart.” 

The second kind of solitude possible to all consists in withdraw- 
ing at definite times from society and the temporal business of life, 
in order to examine our conscience, to cleanse our souls by con- 
trition, and to renew our spiritual energy by means of prayer and 
meditation. This is what our Lord did in the wilderness and also 
at the close of each day’s work during His public ministry, and He 
taught the Apostles to adopt the same practice. When they re- 
turned from their first missionary journey and told Him all that 
they had done, He said to them: “Come apart into a desert place 
and rest a little’ (Mark vi, 31), and they went to a lonely spot 
near Bethsaida, where, associating only with their Divine Master, 
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they found in prayer and meditation strength to undertake further 
labors. 

What is the consequence of concerning ourselves always exclu- 
sively with our exterior duties, and remaining in constant inter- 
course with the world, without occasionally devoting a few days, or 
at least a few hours, to the welfare of our souls? We are very 
likely to pay no attention at all to our faults, and gradually to slip 
unawares into greater sins. Therefore it is most beneficial to with- 
draw from time to time and to shut out all worldly matters and 
devote a little while, if only an hour, to things connected with our 
own salvation. 

The third and best kind of solitude possible to those living in the 
world is that of the heart. It consists in a silent uplifting of the 
heart to God, undisturbed by the din of life, and unnoticed by those 
around us. Amidst all his worldly business and distractions a 
Christian can withdraw, as it were, into the privacy of his own 
heart, in order to commune with God. Whoever accustoms him- 
self to do this is preserved from many temptations and strengthened 
in good works. Sorrows and labor may weigh heavily upon him, 
but inwardly he prays for strength to bear them. He may be in 
the midst of noisy distractions, but inwardly he implores grace not 
to forget God, the Giver of all that he enjoys. Others may suggest 
mean principles to him, but in his heart he begs to be strengthened 
in the faith. Thus outward temptations lead him to pray for help, 
and outward persecutions make him offer himself as a willing 
sacrifice. 

If only we withdrew frequently into this solitude of the heart, 
in order to look up at God, to ask Him for strength, to renew a 
good resolution in His sight, to make an act of contrition for sin 
as soon as it is committed, or to offer up a good work to Him, we 
should never be at a loss for strength and consolation, and we 
should enjoy the inward peace resulting from true progress in 
virtue. 

Solitude of the heart is preferable to all kinds of external soli- 
tude, although no one succeeds in practising it who does not often 
withdraw into some sort of retirement. It is the essence of all 
solitude and has rightly been called the secret of all virtue and 
perfection. 

You will lead a good life if you always and everywhere keep God 
in your hearts, so as to look up to and pray to Him, whilst renewing 
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your good resolutions. Most earnestly do I desire you to aim at 
this sort of solitude, and to find out the comfort to be derived 
from it. May you receive the blessing promised by Christ when, 
referring to this dwelling with God in the seclusion of one’s heart, 
He said: “If any one love Me, he will keep My word, and My 
Father will love him, and we will come to him and will make our 
abode with him” (John xiv, 23). Amen. 








SERMONS ON THE GOSPELS OR EPISTLES 


EIGHTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
OUR INDIVIDUALITY BEFORE GOD 


BY THE REV. T. J. BRENNAN, S.T.L. 


“And Jesus seeing their thoughts, said: Why do you think evil in your 
hearts ?”—Matt. ix, 4. 


SYNOPSIS.—Both we and our actions siand out distinctly in the sight of 
God. Difficult for the human mind to think of many individuals. Un- 
consciously we transfer this limitation to God also. The catechism in- 
forms us that God knows all things. Our Divine Lord has told us the 
same thing. “The very hairs on your head are numbered.” Reference 
to recent Gospel about ten lepers who were cured, only one returned to 
give thanks. “Where are the nine?” We may be one of ten, or one of 
a million. God deals with us individually. 


My dear friends, the Gospel I have just read for you contains 
several lessons, this among others: that both we and our actions 
stand out distinctly in the sight of God. Numbers, however great, 
do not confuse Him; distance, however remote, does not dim His 
vision. Whether in the crowded city or in the trackless desert, we 
are known and noted, with everything that individualizes both our- 
selves and our conduct. Let us dwell on this thought for a moment. 


You know it is very confusing to think of many individuals. 
The more acquaintances we have the less distinct are they in our 
minds. We all know, perhaps, twenty or thirty people well, as well 
as one human being can know another. We know a few hundred 
to talk with them socially, when we meet them, about the interests 
of life. And perhaps we know a few thousand by sight. Outside 
of these there are hundreds of millions living with us on the earth. 
We may speak of them as a body, yet to us they have no indi- 
viduality. They are as undistinguished as the trees in the forest, 
or as the heads of corn in the field. They are always changing, the 
old ones departing, the young ones arriving; but to us the great 
mass always remains the same. If you add to these the millions 
and millions that were, the millions and millions that are to be, the 
thought becomes positively bewildering, the imagination refuses to 
act. , 
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And yet every single one of those has a character, a history, an 
individuality of his own. We may, indeed, divide them off into 
races or generations, but that does not destroy their individuality. 
When we think, for example, of the English or Germans or Chinese 
we take certain types and multiply them by the number in these 
countries, and that is all. But that is a delusion. The type simply 
exists in books or in the imagination. When you come down to 
individuals there is only the faintest likeness to the type; the faintest 
likeness one to another. You may go into London with its mil- 
lions, or into China with its hundreds of millions, and there are no 
two exactly, or even approximately, alike, either in body or in 
spirit; in disposition or endowments; in passions, temptations or 
difficulties. We can realize this best by considering and comparing 
those we know. Is there anyone among our acquaintances whom 
we can not distinguish from another without the slightest difficulty ? 
Even in the same family, born of the same parents and raised in 
the same surroundings, how easy to tell them apart! Well, it is 
the same among the millions that now people or have peopled the 
earth. They are so many millions of individuals; it is only because 
of our limited powers of apprehension and attention that we think 
of them as nations or races. 

Now this limited power of attention influences us to our injury. 
For unconsciously we transfer these limitations to God also. We 
all indeed feel that God looks down on and regards the human race 
that he has created; that He knows the wants of humankind and 
sends the rain and the sunshine in season. But then, latent within 
us is the idea that just as the individual character and doings of the 
multitude are obscure and vague in our minds; so also that to the 
mind of God the individual is lost in the teeming mass that moves 
hither and thither on the face of the earth. Each one of us has the 
idea that we do not stand out distinctly before God clothed in our 
individual joys and sorrows, needs and temptations. When we pray 
we have the idea that we are disadvantaged by the fact that we 
are but one among millions that are besieging the throne of God; 
when we sin or neglect our duties we shelter ourselves under the 
thought that our sin or neglect is lost in the multitudinous sins and 
negligences of the race; that though the race may have its prayers 
granted or its sins punished, yet that my individual prayer is too 
weak, my individual sin is too insignificant to be noticed by God. 
Hence we become careless in prayer and good works; we become 
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unscrupulous in doing evil. This, I say, comes from transferring 
to God our limited power of apprehension and attention. 

Now, my dear friends, to correct that evil we have only to re- 
member what God is in Himself, to remember what He has told us 
about Himself. In the second lesson of the Catechism it is asked: 
“Does God know all things?’ And the answer is: “God knows all 
things, even our most secret thoughts and actions.” That is the 
simple statement of a truth which we ought to keep constantly in 
our minds. God being infinite in all things must be infinite in 
knowledge; there can be no place, no being in creation beyond His 
vision. To him there is no such thing as near and far off, because 
He is in all places equally; there is no such thing as clear and ob- 
scure, because His light shines on every work of His hands; there 
can be no such thing as attending well at one time, and attending 
carelessly at another time, like a child at school, because in Him 
there is no change nor shadow of alteration. And however little 
we may understand it, yet it needs must be that each one of us 
must stand out individually, distinctly, in all our relations and 
characteristics before God. Supposing that only one human being 
existed in the world, and that he had been told, as we have been, 
that God sees and knows all things, how he would have that as a 
guiding thought before him; how it would serve as an incentive to 
good, as a check to evil. Well, each one of us is seen and known 
by God as if no other existed; to imagine it otherwise would be to 
misunderstand the infinite character of God’s knowledge and vision. 
The single blade of corn in the field receives its plenitude of sun; 
but not the less fully does it come to the waving millions that grow 
by its side. So is it with us. God sees the race; but He sees you 
and me, as if you and I were alone in the world. Reason tells us 
that it must bt so. 

Has not our Divine Lord told us the same thing? Nay, He tells 
us that even the little birds of the air, which flit about so numerously 
and seemingly so undistinguished, that even these are noted and 
numbered by the all-seeing eye of God. “Are not two sparrows 
sold for a farthing; and not one of them shall fall on the ground 
without your Father’ (Matt. x, 29). He even goes farther, and 
says: “The very hairs of your head are numbered” (Matt. x, 30). 
Does not the same appear from the recent Gospel: “There met Him 
ten men that were lepers.” He took pity on their sad condition and 
He healed them, Only one returned to give thanks. Which of the 
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Apostles, which of the bystanders, do you think, could have told 
how many more ought to have returned? I doubt if any could. 
But there was one who could and did: “Were not ten,” He said, 
“made clean and where are the nine?” Which of those standing by 
could have told what was the nationality of him who came back to 
give thanks? Only He who knows all things: “There is no one 
found to return and give glory to God but this stranger.” Number 
did not confuse Him; nationality did not escape Him; each one of 
the ten stood before Him marked and noted as if there were but one 
instead of ten. 

That is what we must all remember, and that is what those nine 
forgot. Of the ten that were cured these nine said, each to him- 
self: “I have indeed received a great favor; but there are nine 
others, and I leave it to them to return fitting thanks to our kind 
benefactor.” Only one of the ten remembered that there was a 
personal obligation on himself, which no one only he could fulfil. 
He remembered the days of aching and sorrow through which he 
had passed; he remembered the prompt and kind answer of the 
Nazarene; so “he went back with a loud voice glorifying God; and 
he fell on his face before His feet giving thanks.” It mattered not 
to him what the others did; his duty was plain and he did it. And 
that should be always our principle: To remember that God deals 
with us individually; to remember our individual relations with 
God. Neither the good nor the evil that we do is lost before God 
because of the amount of good or evil in the world. We may be 
one of ten, or we may be one of a hundred, or we may be one of 
millions, but we are always individualized in the sight of God. It 
must have been a revelation to the grateful Samaritan after return- 
ing to thank his benefactor to find that to such wonderful power 
he added an equally wonderful knowledge: “Were not ten made 
clean and where are the nine? There is no one found to return 
and give glory to God except this stranger.” 
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NINETEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
THE WEDDING GARMENT 


BY THE REV. H. G. HUGHES 


“Friend, how camest thou in hither, not having on a wedding garment?” 
—Matt. xxii, 12. 


SYNOPSIS.—Subject of Sermon—That it is not enough for us to have 


come to the wedding feast of the Gospel blessings; we must also have 
on the wedding garment when the King comes to see the guests. 

Introduction — This parable was spoken on the closing day of our 
Lord’s public ministry. He went to the Temple to give one more oppor- 
tunity to the Jews, to speak His last words of warning against the act of 
apostacy they were about to commit. This parable ts one of those last 
warning words; and, though spoken so long ago to the Jews, it has its 
lessons for us, and for all time. Some of those lessons we will now 
consider. 

Explanation and application of the Parable—The “Kingdom of 
Heaven,” likened io a marriage feast, is the Church. 

The “King” is the Eternal Father. 

The “Marriage” is the Incarnation. 

To the marriage feast of the good things in the Church God first in- 
vited the chosen people by His prophets. But “they refused” and “would 
not come.’ 

Afterwards, when Christ Himself had come, the invitation was re- 
peated by the Apostles and Apostolic men. “Again He sent other servants, 
etc.” 

The invitation was received by the Jews with ungrateful and rebellious 
contempt. “They went their ways; one to his farm, another to his mer- 
chandise.” Others went so far as to put to death the King’s messengers. 
In these words are described the martyrs’ death of Prophets and Apostles: 
“When the King heard of it, He was angry,” etc. Here is foretold the 
destruction of Jerusalem, and the fulfilment of the self-invoked curse: 
“His blood be upon us and upon our children.” Then the King sent His 
servants into the highways and byways, i. e., to the Gentiles, who were 
thus gathered into the Church, and so “the marriage was filled with 

uests.” 
' As to ourselves—We have been invited, and by the mercy of God we 
have been brought into the Church to take part in the marriage feast of 
good things—Holy Mass, the Seven Sacraments, the Word of Salvation, 
the Communion of Saints. 

Many, alas, are still outside—will not listen to the invitation which is 
constantly repeated by the ministers of the Church. Sometimes we are 
discouraged at this, and inclined to think that our efforts are best con- 
fined to perfecting internal organization. But the Church MUST BE a 
Missionary Church. “Go, teach all nations,” etc. The worst obstacle is 
modern religious indifference—caring only for “the farm” and “mer- 
chandise.” Still the King sends His messengers and constantly gathers 
in souls from the most unlikely places. It ts for us, by good Catholic 
lives, by example, by a word in season, by EXEMPLIFYING THE VALUE OF 
CATHOLIC PRINCIPLES IN CITIZENSHIP, to break down indifference and re- 
ligious “liberalism.” 

The lesson for Catholics—There is a terrible warning for us in this 
parable. For the King found one of the guests not having on a wedding 
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garment. Eastern custom in explanation described by a modern traveller: 
State garments supplied by the host; a grievous insult not to wear them. 
Hence the severe sentence of the King: “Bind his hands and feet,” etc. 

Therefore it is not enough to have been invited, not enough to have 
accepted the invitation: “We must wear the wedding garment of grace 
and the Christian virtues. For the King comes to “see” the guests—force 
of this word “see” in the original—an inspection, an examination. This 
examination going on now. We must “put on the Lord Jesus Christ’ by 
imitating His virtues. We must examine ourselves, especially as to the 
DUTIES OF OUR STATE OF LIFE. 

Take to yourselves the warning: Attack at once your chief failing 
which makes you “a spot upon the banquet.” Then, at the last great visit 
of the King to judge the world, you will be translated to the Heavenly 
Banquet. 

Dear Brethren in Jesus Christ—The parable which we have just 
heard read in the Holy Gospel for to-day, and from which my text 
is taken, is one of those which our divine Saviour spoke on the 
closing day of His public teaching. 

Early in the morning of that day, which was the Tuesday in 
Holy Week, He had gone forth to preach for the last time in the 
Temple at Jerusalem. He went there to offer to the hard hearts 
of the priests and rulers, the Scribes and Pharisees, one more op- 
portunity of repentance and conversion. He went there to utter His 
last words of warning against the terrible act of Apostacy they 
were soon about to commit in rejecting Him, their King and their 
Lord, who was ready, if they willed it, to be their Saviour also. 

This “parable” of the wedding of the king’s son is one of those 
warning words which Divine love drew from our blessed Lord 
that day; and though it was spoken so long ago to the Scribes 
and Pharisees, and the people of the Jews, it has, nevertheless, like 
every word that fell from those sacred lips, lessons of the highest 
import for us to-day, and for the men of all times. Some of these 
lessons, with the help of God, we will briefly consider. 

“The Kingdom of Heaven,” our Lord said, “is likened to a king, 
who made a marriage,” that is to say a marriage, a feast, for his son. 
That kingdom which is here likened to a marriage feast, is Christ’s 
holy Catholic Church, which He came on earth to found, and of 
which He said, “My Kingdom is not of this world”; for though the 
Church of God is im the world, it is not of the world. 

The king who made the marriage feast for his son is the Eternal 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, King and Lord of heaven 
and earth. The marriage, as St. Gregory the Great tells us, is that 
union of the Only-begotten Son of God with His immaculate bride, 
the holy Church, which He entered into by means of the Incarna- 
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tion. To the marriage feast of the good things plentifully set out in 
His Church, God first invited His own chosen people, the Jews; 
sending to them His servants, the prophets of old. But “they re- 
fused” and “would not come.” Afterwards, when the King’s Son 
Himself had come, had lived and died, had set up His Kingdom 
the Church, and made ready therein the feast of the Gospel bless- 
ings, the invitation was repeated to them by the Apostles and 
Apostolic men; and these are those other servants of whom we read 
“and again He sent other servants, saying, ‘All things are now ready; 
come ye to the marriage.” “Twice,” says St. Gregory, “did the 
King send His servants to invite by the prophets the Incarnation 
of His Son, and announcing it by the Apostles after it had come to 
pass.” ; 

How, then, did the subjects of the King receive His royal invi- 
tation? With nothing else than ungrateful and rebellious contempt. 
Ungrateful because of the benefits He wished to bestow upon them; 
rebellious, because an invitation from the King was nothing less 
than a command. As the holy Gospel describes it, “They went their 
ways; one to his farm, another to his merchandise.” Others even 
carried their rebellion so far as to ill-use and put to death the 
servants of the royal household who came to bid them to the mar- 
riage. By this figure our blessed Lord describes the death which 
some of the prophets had undergone at the hands of the perfidious 
children of Israel, meriting His sad rebuke, “Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 
thou that killest the prophets, and stonest them that are sent to 
thee, how often would I have gathered together thy children, as the 
hen doth gather her chickens under her wings, and thou wouldest 
not.” By this also He foretold the martyrs’ death that so many 
of His Apostles and disciples were afterwards to meet with at the 
hands of the same unfaithful and unbelieving generation. “But 
when the King heard of it, He was angry; and sending his armies, 
He destroyed those murderers, and burnt their city.” Even so 
Jerusalem, that fair and favored city of God, whose beauty had 
moved the Son of Man to tears, not many years after was utterly 
overthrown by the Roman armies; and thus was fulfilled the warn- 
ing of our Lord, and the curse which its inhabitants had called 
down on their own heads: “His Blood be upon us and upon our 
children.” 

Coming back to the parable, we read that the King next sent His 
servants into the highways to call to the marriage as many as they 
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should find; and they gathered together all they found, and in this 
way the marriage was filled with guests. The goodness and gen- 
erosity of God are not foiled; though the chosen people have re- 
jected His word, and, as St. Paul and St. Barnabas declared to 
the Jews of Antioch, judging themselves unworthy of eternal life, 
have been cast out, the servants of the King have gone out into the 
highways of the world, and have preached the Gospel to every 
nation, and the Gentiles have been gathered into God’s holy Church. 
The invitation of the King has come to us, and, thank God, we have 
accepted it. We have entered, by God’s mercy we have been 
brought, into His Church, to take part in the marriage feast of God’s 
Son; to participate in the good things there only to be found—the 
Holy Mass, the Seven Sacraments, the Word of Salvation, the in- 
tercession and patronage of the holy Mother of God and of the 
Blessed with whom we are united in the Communion of Saints, 
and all the other means of grace and of blessing so abundantly 
poured out upon us in the holy Catholic Church. 

There are still, alas, many who will not come to this marriage 
feast, although the invitation is constantly repeated to them by the 
Gospel messengers, the ministers of God’s Church, not once or 
twice, but many times, “Come, for all things are now ready; come 
ye to the marriage.” But “they neglect, and go their ways, to their 
merchandise, or to their farm’; they will not even listen, but re- 
main outside the church in the exterior darkness of heresy, in- 
difference, or unbelief. It seems strange to us, who know the force 
of the claims of the Catholic Church, that men can refuse their 
assent to her authority and her teaching. It is all so plain to us. 
Sometimes we get discouraged and wonder whether it is any good 
going on with our efforts to bring the Church before our country- 
men; whether it were not better to concentrate our endeavors upon 
the perfection of our own organization and the increased effective- 
ness of our work among Catholics. But the Church of Christ is 
and must be a missionary Church. Christ has said to Her: “Go, 
teach all nations; preach the Gospel to every creature.” 

If we neglect this work, our own interior organization and the 
effectiveness of our work among our own people must suffer. Yet 
at times we are apt to be discouraged at the poor reception which 
our missionary efforts meet with. And the worst, most chilling 
element in that reception comes from the utter indifference to all 
religious truth and sentiment which is so widespread in the mod- 
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ern world, and especially in countries like our own where the great 
Protestant tradition gained a footing, and has logically led to re- 
ligious indifference and free thought, so that the “farm” and the 
“merchandise,” worldly things and worldly objects of ambition, 
wealth, position, enjoyment, success in business, occupy entirely 
the thoughts and the hopes of so many. But we must not despair, 
and we must not slacken our efforts. Still the King sends out His 
messengers, and in the highways and byways, in the most unex- 
pected places, souls are touched by God’s grace, and hear the in- 
vitation, and accept, and come in to the marriage feast of the 
Church. It is for us, by our own faithful Catholic lives, by ex- 
ample at all times, by a word in season where opportunity offers, 
by showing to the world and forcing the world to realize the high 
value of Christian Catholic ideals and principles in citizenship, to 
work towards the breaking down of that fatal indifference and so- 
called liberality in questions of morality and religion which is so 
great a bar to the acceptance of the Catholic faith of Jesus Christ. 
Then, in God’s good time, our efforts, our prayers, our sacrifices 
and our good example shall be crowned with success, and “the 
marriage shall be full of guests.” 

But have we Catholics nothing to learn from this parable con- 
cerning ourselves; is there no warning for us who by God’s great 
mercy have been brought in to the marriage feast of God’s Son? 
Indeed, it is not so. There is a warning in this parable, and a ter- 
rible warning for us; and should we fail to heed it, we shall find 
ourselves in a worse plight even than those who have refused to 
enter in to the feast. 

For we read, at the end of the parable, how the King went in to 
see the guests, and He found there a man who had not on a wed- 
ding garment. Giving him an opportunity to explain his negligence, 
the King said to him, “Friend, how camest thou in hither, not hav- 
ing on a wedding garment?’ But he was silent. 

It is a well-known custom in Eastern countries, even at the 
present day, for the giver of a banquet, especially if he be a prince, 
or a man of high rank, to send to the invited guests rich and 
splendid robes, which they are expected to wear at the feast. Not 
to wear them would be a serious insult to the host. It is related 
by a modern traveler that a courtier invited to a banquet by the 
Sultan of one of those Eastern lands, having in some way offended 
the steward who had the distribution of the robes of state, that 
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officer sent him only a plain black garment which the guest refused 
to wear, fearing that it would be taken by the others as a sign that 
he was in disgrace at court. The Sultan, coming in and seeing him 
without the customary garb, took it as a personal insult, and not 
giving any opportunity of explanation as did the king in the parable, 
condemned the unhappy guest to death. The sentence was, in 
fact, carried out. This incident explains what we read in the 
parable: The King said to the waiters, ‘Bind his hands and feet, 
and cast him into exterior darkness; there shall be weeping and 
gnashing of teeth.” 

Brethren, it is not enough that we have been invited; it is not 
enough that we have accepted the invitation. We must have on 
the wedding garment, the garment which consists of sanctifying 
grace and the Christian virtues. For the King is coming to see the 
guests, and this word “see” means in the original language more 
than a passing glance; it signifies an inspection, a close and search- 
ing examination. Each of us must undergo that examination; in- 
deed, it is going on now; for by trials and temptations we are con- 
stantly being proved, and the all-searching eye of God is ever fixed 
upon us to see how we carry ourselves—whether we resist or 
whether we give way, whether we show ourselves to be clothed with 
the garment of supernatural grace and virtue which He Himself 
has provided, or only in the poor threadbare garments of our fallen 
nature; whether, in a word, we have on the wedding garment of 
true, solid, Christian virtue, which is none else than the very charac- 
ter of our Lord and Saviour Himself—that character which the 
holy Apostle St. Paul speaks of when he says to us: “Put ye on 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and make no provision for the flesh and its 
concupiscences” (Rom. xiii, 3). 

And we “put on the Lord Jesus Christ” by imitating His virtues, 
each in our own measure and degree—His humility, His obedience, 
His patience, His resignation to the will of His heavenly Father, 
His detachment from the world, His meek and kind behavior to 
others, and, above all, His charity, His love of God and Man, 
without which all else is nothing worth. 

It is for us to look into our own hearts and to find out, by the 
light of Christ’s law laid down in the holy Gospels, and with the 
aid of Christ’s holy Spirit which He will give to those who ask, 
whether we are living up to our privileges as Catholics, invited to 
the wedding feast of the King’s Son, and especially whether we 
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are practicing those virtues which belong to our particular state and 
condition in life. For it would be a great mistake to seek about 
after something heroic to do, while our daily duties are badly and 
imperfectly performed. All so-called piety, as St. Francis of Sales 
remarks, which does not lead to the better performance of our 
ordinary duties, is a delusion. This, therefore, is the first thing to 
be looked into, for when the King comes for the last time to inspect 
the guests, this is the wedding garment He will expect to find—the 
robe of grace woven in with virtues and the good works which the 
duties of each day give us the opportunity of performing. 

If we are wanting in this, we also, like the guest in the Gospel, 
shall be silent before Him, we shall have no excuse to make, shame 
and confusion will make us dumb. It will not avail merely to have 
come in to the feast—that will be only for our greater shame and 
condemnation, and we shall be cast out for ever into the exterior 
darkness. 

Take to yourselves, brethren, the warning words of our blessed 
Lord. Lose no time. Single out at once that fault, that sin which 
conscience tells you is the one that would most displease the King, 
should He come to see you now; which makes you, in the words 
of St. Jude, “a spot upon the banquet,” and set to work to root it 
out without delay. When you have done this, or at least lessened 
the power of that fault over you, go on to attack another in the 
same way, and then a third, putting off thus, according to St. Paul’s 
exhortation, “the old man who is corrupted according to the desires 
of error” and “putting on the new man, who according to God is 
created in justice and holiness of truth” (Eph. iv, 22 ss.). 

Then, at the last and great visit of the King, when, surrounded 
by the hosts of angels and saints, He shall come to judge the world, 
you will be translated to that heavenly Banquet of which the angel 
in the Apocalypse declared, “Blessed are they that are called to the 
marriage supper of the Lamb.” 
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TWENTIETH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
THE PRICE TO PAY 
BY THE REV. E. F. GARESCHE, S.J. 


“Deal with us according to the multitude of Thy mercies.”—Introit of the 
Mass. 


SYNOPSIS.—Our best preparation to receive the mercy of God, is, for His 
love, to be kind and merciful to our fellow-men. 

What is the reason why there is not more Christian charity in the 
world? Because we are not willing to pay the price of pain. Kindly 
inspirations come to us all. They give us pleasure. But the thought of 
the trouble to ourselves turns us away from doing the good deed. 

If we do begin a charitable action, the gathering troubles deter us. 
We are not willing to keep on paying the price of pain. This is the 
test and gauge of our sincerity: “Are we willing to pay the price?” 

Perhaps this is one reason why God has allowed good actions to be 
so often difficult—to test our good will. Another reason is, that Our 
Lord, the Supreme Benefactor of mankind, chose to pay so great a price 
of pain. Who ever would share in His work of saving and helping souls, 
must likewise pay a part of His price of pain. 

The failure of many good resolutions may be traced to a want of 
understanding of this principle. We would like to do good to others,— 
but we will not pay for it in personal sacrifice. 

We are accustomed to explain away our do-nothingness by various 
excuses. Let us hereafter honesily count up the cost, and resolve to pay 
the price of pain. Our reward will be great beyond all price. 


These words from the Book of Daniel are taken from the 
Introit, read at today’s Mass, and like an echo of this prayer, 
there should come into our memory that saying of our Lord wherein 
He instructs us how to obtain the mercy which we seek: “Blessed 
are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy.” If we would 
have the mercy and aid of God for ourselves, we must be merci- 
ful and helpful to our fellow-men. Therefore, we do well to con- 
sider how we are fulfilling the great precept of Christian charity. 
Have you ever thought of the true and final reason why there is 
not more honest helpfulness, even among good Christian folk, here 
in this world? Most of us realize quite well that there are many 
occasions all about us for helping, cheering, uplifting our fellow- 
men. We realize, too, how blessed and worthy a thing it is in us to 
lend a bit of aid and solace to.the suffering and needy, to comfort 
the sorrowful, to lift the fallen, to instruct the ignorant—in a word 
to exercise all the lovely acts of mercy, spiritual and temporal, for 


which there are so many golden opportunities all about us, as we: 
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go on through our various ways. We may have even wondered 
sometimes, why it was that we had done so little good to our 
neighbors, when such pitiful and urgent calls upon our charity lay 
so thick and near about us. We are not hard-hearted. We realize 
the needs and sorrows of our fellow mortals, we are even quite 
convinced, it may be, of the blessedness and consolation which comes 
from even the slightest work of Christian charity, and yet when we 
come to look over the roll of our good and helpful deeds, they 
seem pitifully few and scanty compared to the great and constant 
opportunities which lie so thick about us, and even compared to 
our good resolves. Why do we mean so much and do so little for 
our neighbor? Is it not because we are not willing to pay the price 
of all true helpfulness—we are not willing to pay the price of pain! 

It is this simple principle, which runs like a golden thread through 
all the teachings of our Saviour, that escapes so many would-be 
helpers of their fellow-men, that all true helpfulness demands a 
price of personal sacrifice, that all assistance which we give to other 
men, requires of ourselves the price of pain. Their golden resolu- 
tions, their offers of assistance, the kind plans they make to aid 
and comfort of others, all come to nothing for want of having been 
built up on this assured foundation, the willingness to pay the 
price of sacrifice and pain. No effort can be availing which is made 
without this condition, no kind desire can come to fruit without 
this determination, that we are willing to pay for the good we wish 
to do another, by bearing some sacrifice or inconvenience ourselves. 

If we will take the pains to review in memory the course of some 
of our good resolves to help our neighbor, it will aid us to under- 
stand why so many of our kindly purposes come to naught for want 
of a true and honest will to pay this price of pain. Perhaps we 
need not go back very far into the long ago. Perhaps it was but 
yesterday that the notion came to us to do some kindly deed, to speak 
some helpful word, to aid our neighbor or our friend. Let us trace 
out the common course of such a good inspiration to its end. 

The kindly idea then has come to us. Kindly ideas come to us 
all. We should be something less than human if we did not often 
think of good and generous ways of cheering and helping on our 
fellow-men. And when these charitable and generous inspirations 
come to us, how they light up and cheer the heart! There is no 
truer pleasure in this world than the doing of an unselfish act of 
kindness. There are few deeper joys than the joys which come from 
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charity and goodness to each other. So when the good thought 
comes to us, we give it welcome. We will do this worthy deed. We 
will confer this blessed benefit, which carries benediction both to 
our neighbor’s soul and to our own. 

Then we begin, like prudent men, to calculate the how and when 
of our purposed effort. What means shall we use to bring this 
good thing to pass? We calculate our resources, we call to mind 
the difficulties we must meet, the effort that will be required; and 
straightway there rises before our eager and interested mind the 
dismal spectre of trouble and of pain. It will not be easy to carry 
out our good design. It is seldom easy to do good, because good is 
always a saving and upbuilding, and saving and building up are 
usually hard. So the dismal prospect of many difficulties, real and 
imagined together, comes gibbering at us like a sheeted ghost, and 
scares our good resolve. 

It is just at this stage that weak and half-hearted folks give over, 
the mere shadow of troubles to come is quite enough to drive away 
their helpful thought. They were all aglow a moment ago to aid 
a worthy enterprise, but now the recollection of the outlay of 
money, which their generosity involves, comes upon them like a 
dash of cold water, and cools all their ardor away. Or it may be 
that they were thinking of saying a kindly word, which might cheer 
some poor fellow along, in the way of endeavor or keep him from 
dangerous paths; but straightway the afterthought comes of the 
trouble they must take to find out his present whereabouts, or the 
tact they will need to use to avoid offence, or the claim they may 
give him to come to them hereafter for aid—a score of reasons arise 
which turn them away from the deed! The trouble, the cost, the 
annoyance, the loss of time, the chances of failure, the prospect one 
always faces, of meeting an unkind rebuff—was it not these and 
similar things that scared us off many a time from attempting the 
kind things which have come to our thoughts? And yet to be 
scared from good deeds by considerations like these, what does it 
mean, if you please, but this, that we are not willing to pay the 
price of pain! Our good desires, our unselfish plans, please us in- 
deed as they rise in our minds, but we have not the honest heart 
to give for the good we desire the price which God demands. The 
very thought of what we must give, quite kills our noble desires! 
No very flattering reflection this, that we quit our benevolent plans 
so soon as we think of the cost! 
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Here then is the snare that catches so many of our generous 
schemes in our neighbor’s behalf, before they have gotten a’wing. 
But suppose we are brave enough to disregard the prospect of 
trouble to come, and go manfully on with our plan. We resolve to 
pay the price. We calculate ways and means, and begin to carry 
out the kind deed we have conceived. Alas! the price we thought 
we should have to pay, turns out to be far, far less than what we 
have really to give! For one difficulty forseen, a half score arise that 
we never foreboded at all, and if we are to carry our good design 
through, we begin to see that more trouble and pain are in store. 
This is the test that tries a man’s heart. We may gauge the strength 
and depth of our unselfish resolve very easily now, by asking our- 
selves how willing we are to pay the price of pain. As obstacles 
thicken about us, as delays occur and recur, as disappointments mul- 
tiply, the pure gold of unselfish purpose is more and more proven 
by fire, and shines brighter and brighter out from the dross. There 
are a thousand counterfeits of true Christian charity, but none of 
them all will stand the test of trouble and pain and delay. 

Perhaps this is one of the reasons why God has allowed the path 
of well-doing here on earth to be so narrow and straight and steep, 
and has suffered the world and the fiesh and the devil to make us 
pay so dear whenever we would do any good to our sinful or needy 
brothers, here on this earth where so many are needy and sinful and 
sad. For to be willing to pay trouble and effort and pain for the 
good which we purpose to do, is a wonderful test and seal of our 
sincere good will. All shams and half-hearted resolves are abashed 
and revealed, when it comes to paying the price. One can talk and 
parade to no end, but his true worth and sincerity straightway ap- 
pear so soon as he is called on to bear some personal discomfort 
or labor or cost for the cause that he professes to wish to serve. 
But there is another reason, far more moving and weighty than this, 
which requires that, whoever would do any lasting good to his fel- 
low-men, must first be ready to pay the price of pain. And the 
reason is, that He Who saved mankind from the greatest of evils, 
He Who is the supreme and utter Benefactor of all men, wrought 
all His work of Salvation, at the price of terrible and most volun- 
tary pain. He was offered because He willed it. He took upon His 
innocent Soul and Body the awful weight of agony which the 
Eternal counsels of the Godhead had decreed should be paid for 
Adam’s sin, and for the sins of all mankind. Not a grace that 
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comes to us from the kind mercy of heaven, not a holy deed that we 
are enabled to perform by the powerful help of God, not a single 
pardon, generously given us for our transgressions, but Jesus Christ 
our Lord has paid for it for us, by His bitter passion and death. 
Man has fallen from God’s grace and love by taking his own sweet 
will, and seeking his own bad gratification, and God would see His 
wounded honor restored by having a God-made man pay the atoning 
price of sorrow and of pain. After the reckless disobedience of 
Adam and his sorry children should come the painful submission of 
the Word made Flesh. What man has so carelessly ruined, Christ 
should painfully restore. The fulness of our great redemption 
should mean the full payment of an awful price of willing agony. 
A God should suffer to repair the outraged majesty of a God! A 
Man should suffer to win back abundant grace for men. 

So, whoever would share the divine work of saving the souls of 
men, what wonder is it that he should have to pay the price of pain? 
We must, as St. Pau! says, complete in our own person the suf- 
fering of our Saviour. We must, if we would save mankind, go up 
with Jesus upon the Cross. What saint but has shared His passion? 
What valiant saver of human souls, whether by silent prayer or holy 
preaching, whether by hidden faithfulness in the common things of 
life or by great visible deeds of public heroism, but has felt on 
his weary shoulders the growing burden of the Cross, has heard 
in his ears those gentle but steadfast accents: “If any man would 
be My disciple, let him take up his cross daily and follow Me.” 
If we wish—and who does not?—to follow Our Lord in His glori- 
ous work of saving men, we must follow Him first in His dolorous 
work of bearing pain and sorrow. If we wish to bring to our 
suffering and needy brothers and sisters the balm of helpfulness 
and consolation, we must be ready manfully to pay the price of 
toil and trouble and disappointment, and sorrow and weariness and 
pain. 

All this is dreadfully obvious and trite, to be sure. Yet do we 
quite understand, after all, its practical meaning to ourselves? 
Where have they gone, all these fine resolves, those noble desires 
we spoke of in beginning? Where are the kindly resolves, the help- 
ful impulses, the sunny inspiratiorfs to charitable deeds? How very 
humiliating it is to us to have to honestly confess, that they all have 
come to naught, because we were not willing to pay for them the 
necessary price of pain! We have a contempt, or at least a pity, 
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for those sorry folk who in matters of dollars and cents keep wish- 
ing for something good, yet never will pay the price. Yet here have 
we been doing the self-same thing in the much more weighty things 
of the soul, and doing it all our lives! 

This is the reason, perhaps, that we seek to explain our do-noth- 
ingness by various fair-sounding terms, which, whether we like it 
or not, all mean the self-same thing—that we will not pay the price! 
“After all,” we say to ourselves, when there is question of giving 
some friend a bit of unwelcome, but needed advice, “It isn’t my 
place to interfere here. There are so many others who can do it 
with much better grace. I may get myself disliked. I have worries 
enough as it is!” In a word, “I won’t pay the price!” Or, “If I 
were to try and aid that good cause now, I should have to neglect 
some interests of my own.” Or again, “I am too busy a man to 
concern myself with anyone’s cares but my own.” What, if you 
please, do all these words mean but this: “I won’t pay the price!” 

Away then with circumlocutions and pleasant ways of speaking, 
and let us bring ourselves squarely to face this pregnant truth, that 
the chief enemy of all our good to others is this fear we have of 
paying the price of pain. Let us take it quite for granted that to 
do any good to anyone, we must be ready like honest men to give 
the price which God demands, of personal sacrifice. When the 
pleasing thought occurs to us of some golden deed of charity or 
helpfulness, let this be our first reflection: “If I desire the good, 
I must stand ready to bear the cost.” Then, in no niggardly or 
selfish spirit, let us calculate the effort which will be: demanded of 
us to carry out our good design, and like wise merchants, decide to 
pay the price so that we may reap the gain. 

If we proceed in this honest spirit of self-sacrifice, we shall not 
find it hard to do good deeds to our fellow men. We shall do as 
some of the good men of old, who set apart each year a certain 
part of all their substance, and give it to the poor. Our time, our 
work, our energies, will be truly at the service of our neighbor, for 
we shall have resolved to spend a certain part of all we have in 
paying for their good the price of pain. . 

To act so will not be hard nor painful to us, for we shall soon 
begin to taste that deep delight which comes from Christian charity. 
It is selfishness, and not generosity, that makes men and women 
unhappy. To be truly and practically kind, to be beneficient and 
helpful to our fellow-men, can only multiply our joys and halve 
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our sorrows. So that when we refuse to pay the price which is 
required to carry out some kindly inspiration, we really steal a 
great reward of happiness from ourselves. 

So be generous, and ready with time and effort and thought and 
work, for the service of others is, after all, the truest and most 
effective provision for our own welfare as well. For Christ Him- 
self has again and again assured us that what we do for them is 
truly done for Him. The toil we spend in our own behalf may or 
may not avail us—what assurance have we of success? But the 
toil which we give for our neighbor is certain to bring us a blessing, 
for we lend it to Him Who is sure to repay. Thus, even our own 
self-interest urges us on to pay for other men the price of helpful- 
ness. But the strongest motive of all for a generous mind is love 
and gratitude toward that most generous God Who has said: “What 
you have done to the least of these My brethren, you have done it 
also to Me!” If we deeply realize these truths, and put them into 
action, God will surely “deal with us according to the multitude of 
His mercies,” for our Saviour will come into our very hearts and 
lives. 





TWENTY-FIRST SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
A GREAT LORD AND HIS SERVANT 
BY THE RIGHT REV. BISHOP JOHN S. VAUGHAN, D.D. 


“I forgave thee all the debt, because thou besoughtest me; shouldst not 
thou, then, have had compassion also on thy fellow servant, even as I had 
compassion on thee?”—Gospel, 


SYNOPSIS :—God’s astounding love of us—Who is God, and who are we— 
As He loves us, so should we love others—to fail in this love is a serious 
matter—Some special motives for exercising brotherly love—(1)—Be- 
cause it is a distinct command of God—(2) because it is the badge or 
mark, assigned by Jesus Christ by which we are to be recognized as His 
disciples—A mark clearly visible, from the earliest ages—(3) because 
God has promised to accept and to reward whatsoever we do on behalf 
of our neighbor, as though we had done it to Himself—we have often 
wished we had been on earth, in the time of Our Lord, so that we might 
have administered to His wants—we may still gratify this desire—For 
He poss still live with us, in the person of His poor, etc—(4) Another 

powerful motive for practising brotherly love is that Jesus Christ has 

mercifully promised to take our conduct towards others, as the NORMA 
of His conduct towards us—“Mercy to him, who hath shown mercy,” etc. 

—To-day's Gospel sets before us a special case—viz—A great lord and 
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his servant—The Lord is prepared to forgive his servant 10,000 talents 
at his earnest prayer—yet the servant refuses to condone a paltry debt of 
100 pence, owed by a fellow servant—Upon which, the Lord revokes His 
condemnation, and punishes the “wicked servant,’ by TREATING HIM AS 
HE HAD TREATED HIS FELLOW SERVANT.—Let us examine our attitude to- 
wards our neighbor—we have often sinned, and stand in need of God’s 
mercy—let us secure it, by exercising mercy and charity and compassion 
ourselves. 

God’s love for us is one of the greatest of mysteries. When we 
think who He is, and then consider who we are, we feel wholly 
at a loss to account for His immense and measureless charity. He 
became incarnate for our sakes, He lived, He suffered, He died 
a most atrocious death, for our salvation. There is nothing He has 
left undone to win our love. For sake of that, He was ready to 
give up all. His time, His comfort, His reputation, His very life 
were sacrificed, as the Church reminds us, “propter nos homines, 
et proper nostram salutem,” that is to say, “for us men and for our 
salvation.” 

And, as Christ loved us with such a boundless love, so He wishes 
us to walk in His footsteps, and to love one another with a similar 
true, persevering and practical love. This must be regarded as a 
most sacred duty, inculcated again and again in the pages of Holy 
Scripture. “Be ye followers of God, as most dear children, and 
walk in love, as Christ also hath loved us, and hath delivereth Him- 
self for us, an oblation and a sacrifice to God, for an odor of 
sweetness” (Ep. v, 1, 2). So again: “All things whatsoever you 
would that men should do to you, do you also to them; for this is 
the Law and the Prophets” (Matt. vii, 12). And yet more unmis- 
takably and peremptorily: “This is my commandment, that you 
love one another as I have loved you” (John xv, 12). 

On the other hand, any disregard of this command, is a most 
serious matter. “He that loveth not, abideth in death. And, who- 
soever hateth his brother, is a murderer” (I. John iii, 14). But 
there is no need to multiply texts; let it suffice to say that the love 
of our neighbor is one of the most practical, one of the most 
pressing, and one of the most important of all our spiritual duties. 
My purpose, in bringing this subject before you to-day, is to supply 
you with some of the very strong motives for fulfilling this precept 
to the very best of your power. 

Let us then put ourselves the question: Why should I do my 
very utmost to exercise brotherly love? I reply: For many and 
most cogent reasons; in the first place, (1) because it is the express 
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command of our sovereign King and Master. “A new command- 
ment I give unto you; that you love one another, as I have loved 
you” (John xiii, 34). This is His command, and if we love Him, 
we must fully realize the necessity of obeying His commands, ac- 
cording to the words: “If you love Me, keep my Commandments.” 

(2) Secondly, we must exercise brotherly love, because He has 
selected this duty from among all the rest, as a sign and as a spe- 
cial mark, by which we are to be known to the world, as His 
disciples, saying: “By this, let all men know that you are My dis- 
ciples, that you love one another.” From the very earliest times 
charity has been a most conspicuous mark of the true followers of 
Christ. The very pagans were astounded and impressed by the 
extraordinary unity that prevailed amongst the members of the 
infant Church. They were wholly astonished at the mutual regard, 
the sympathy, the gentleness and the charity that permeated the 
lives of those, whom they were persecuting, imprisoning and put- 
ting to death. Again and again, they would cry out, in wonder and 
in admiration: “Behold, how these Christians love one another!” 
And what was such a marked characteristic of the first Christians, 
should be the ever-living characteristic of Christians, in all places, 
and in all ages. If then, my dear brethren, we would be considered 
as genuine disciples of our Divine Lord, let us watch over ourselves, 
and be most careful to exercise mutual love and forbearance. 

(3) The third motive urging us to fulfill this law, is because the 
charity we show toward our brethren our Blessed Lord deigns 
to accept just as though it were exercised toward Himself in per- 
son. “Whatsoever you have done to the least of My little ones, 
you have done unto Me.” These words are worthy of the utmost 
attention, and should be of the greatest encouragement to us. Our 
Lord knows how anxious we are to show Him honor and af- 
fection, so He opens out to us the simplest possible means of 
gratifying our laudable desire. Though no longer visibly present 
on earth, though no longer in want of material things, as He once 
was, when, for instance, He sat down hungry by the well side, or 
when He exclaimed, the birds of the air have their nests, and the 
beasts their dens, but the Son of man hath not whereon to lay His 
head, yet He is still suffering with us in the person of the poor and 
the afflicted, the distressed, and the sorrowful. And, what is more, 
He commands us to see in them the representatives of Himself 
and to honor them, and to succor them in their needs, just as though 
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we were administering to Himself. Yet more marvellous still, He 
pledges us His solemn word, that whatsoever we do for them (if 
we only do it in the proper spirit), He will accept and reward, ex- 
actly as if we had done it to Himself. 

How often, while reading and pondering over the Gospel nar- 
rative, must we have wished that we had lived in those distant days, 
so that we might have come to Our Lord’s assistance, and supplied 
all His wants! How gladly would we have laid our treasures at 
His feet, and how joyfully would we have given of our best to 
feed, and nourish, and clothe Him. At all events, we flatter our- 
selves that such would have been the case. But would it really 
have been so? Or are we not rather flattering ourselves? It is so 
much easier to suppose that we should have acted with generosity, 
in a hypothetical case, than to test ourselves by an actual one. The 
question is, how do we now treat the poor, the sick, the sorrowful, 
the afflicted? What is our compassion for them? To what lengths 
are we willing to go, in order to alleviate their heavy trials? If we 
will do nothing, or little for them, rest assured, that we would not 
have done very much, even for Christ Himself, had we lived at the 
same period. Do not lament that you did not live in the days when 
He walked the earth. For, the truth is, that in a very true sense, 
He still walks the earth, in the person of His poor, so that we may 
always succor Him, by succoring them, and feed and clothe Him, 
by feeding and clothing the hungry and the naked. He will watch 
and bless such deed of charity, and will bestow upon us a reward 
just as great and munificent as though He had been the actual 
recipient. He makes no distinction. ‘‘Whatsoever you did for 
them, you did for me.” 

Then, (4) there is a fourth motive which should urge us to the 
practice of this wonderful virtue, and it is that God has promised 
to deal with us as we deal with our neighbors. In this He almost 
seems to give us the power of determining His attitude toward us, 
and of changing Him from an angry and avengeful Judge into a 
merciful and lenient Father. Listen to these extremely weighty 
words: “In whatsoever measure you have meted out to others, it 
shall be meted out to you.” Here our merciful and most just Lord 
assures us that He will watch us, and study our conduct and bearing 
towards our neighbor, and then make that the pattern and rule of 
His conduct and bearing towards ourselves. If, therefore, we are 
exacting and fault-finding and censorious towards others, if we are 
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hard and revengeful and slow to forgive, then He will be harsh 
and severe towards us. On the other hand, if we are kind and ac- 
commodating, and full of patience, if we are ever ready to excuse 
and to put a favorable interpretation upon the actions and doings 
of others, we shall transform the heart of our supreme Judge, and 
render Him favorably disposed towards us. He will act towards us, 
as we act towards others. He will be easy, forgiving and even in- 
dulgent and treat us with the utmost tenderness and compassion. 
This is clearly the teaching of Holy Writ. “Mercy,” exclaims the 
inspired writer, “to him who hath shown mercy, but justice and 
no mercy to him who hath not shown mercy.” This law seems to 
run through all God’s dealing with His responsible creatures. Even 
in that most beautiful of all prayers, the Our Father, are we not 
taught it? Whenever we recite the petition: “Forgive us our 
trespasses, as we forgive them who trespass against us,” we actually 
ask God to treat us in the same manner as we treat others. 

In order to accentuate this rule still further, and to bring it 
more clearly and forcible before even the most wunobservant 
amongst us, Our Lord makes use of some striking examples. We 
have one set before us in to-day’s Gospel. There we have repre- 
sented a great king, who would take an account of his servants. 
That king is no other than Jesus Christ, the King of kings and the 
Lord of heaven and earth. Now, there is one in His kingdom who 
has the misfortune to owe Him ten thousand talents, a sum which 
he feels quite incapable of paying. This debtor is an image of the 
sinner, of you, my dear brethren, and of me. This sinner has often, 
and perhaps previously offended his loving Master, and broke His 
Commandments, and consequently owes Him a reparation so great 
that he cannot possibly make it unassisted. This debt of sin is 
symbolized by the “ten thousand talents,” which was far beyond 
the means of the unfortunate steward, who knew not what to do 
to appease his Lord’s demands. At last, finding it impossible to 
meet his liabilities, he determined to throw himself on his Lord’s 
mercy, and to beg Him to have compassion, and to forgive him. 
He reasoned within himself, “my Master is good and kind and ever 
ready to pardon the repentant offender; I am sure, “he will not 
break the bruised reed, nor extinguish the smoldering flax’”’ 
(Matt. xii, 20). Therefore, courage, O! my soul; I will go and 
beseech Him to let me off this debt and to free me from an obliga- 
tion which I know not how to meet. Accordingly, he approaches 
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his Sovereign, and sets before Him his sad plight, and with such 
success that the King’s heart is touched and, in an excess of 
benevolence, He actually forgives him all this enormous debt, and 
restores him to His favor, and sends him away rejoicing. 

But alas! Poor fallen human nature. This magnificent lesson, 
this most splendid example of generosity and magnanimity is en- 
tirely thrown away on the witless steward. Though he has just 
experienced the greatest consideration and patience on the part of 
his superior; his own heart is harsh and exacting and cruel 
toward his own fellow citizen, who chances to owe him the paltry 
sum of a hundred pence, as though such a lesson had never been 
given him. So the Evangelist tell us that shortly after his Lord 
had forgiven him the debt, he met one of his fellow servants, 
who owed him a hundred pence, and “laying hold of him, he 
throttled him, saying: Pay what thou owest.” And his fellow 
servant, falling down upon his knees, besought him, saying: “Have 
patience with me, and I will pay thee all.” This was a golden op- 
portunity, my dear brethren, of imitating the mercy and compas- 
sion of his own supreme king and master. This was an occasion, 
not to be thrown away, of putting in force the admirable lesson 
that had just been taught him, and by which he had so largely 
profited. But, like so many of us, he was thoroughly selfish. He 
had been freed from his enormous debt; he had been rescued from 
the prison and the torture that were his due, according to the law 
of the land against impecunious debtors; and one might have 
thought that he would have shown some little consideration and 
softness towards a fellow servant. But, nothing of the kind. His 
heart was as tough and as irresponsive as a stone. He determined 
to put the law in motion and went “and cast him into prison, till he 
paid the debt.” 

Now, those who witnessed this cruelty, were naturally indignant. 
Here is a man, they exclaimed to one another, who has received 
every consideration at the hands of the king, and who would be in 
prison at this moment, were it not for his extraordinary mercy, yet 
he will not show the slightest patience of forbearance with one of 
his own set, who owes him less than a hundredth part of what he 
owed his sovereign. At last they could endure it no longer, and 
went and told their lord all that had happened. Then the king’s 
countenance changed, and he grew exceedingly angry. He sum- 
moned his guilty subject before him. He upbraided him for his 
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inhuman conduct, and said no doubt, in severe and pitiless tones: 
“Thou wicked servant; I forgave thee all the debt” (not because 
thou deservest to be forgiven, nor because I was under any obliga- 
tion to do so, but) “because thou besoughtest me; shouldst not thou 
then have had compassion also on thy fellow servant, even as I have 
compassion on thee?” 

Here we have the rule exemplified again. In this parable, the 
Overlord sets the example of gentleness and indulgence, which he 
expects his subjects to follow. And, if they do really follow it, 
all will be well with them. But if they apply a harsher rule of con- 
duct to their fellow servants, then the Overlord will call them to 
account, and will deal with them even as they have chosen to deal 
with their fellows. In the case set before us, in today’s Gospel, the 
king, who had shown himself so extremely lenient towards his 
debtor, altered and reversed his whole attitude, so soon as he learned 
how that debtor had acted towards his fellow servant. He seemed 
to say: “Very well; since you refuse to act towards others, as I 
act towards you, I shall act towards you, as you act towards others. 
If you are unforgiving and overbearing, you will experience the 
full weight of my justice, and my mercy will be extended to those 
only, who have shown mercy.” And the Evangelist goes on to 
narrate: “His lord, being angry, delivered him to the torturers until 
he paid all his debt.” And, lest there should be any doubt as to 
the nature of the instruction that this parable is intended to con- 
vey, Jesus adds: “So also shall my heavenly Father do to you, if 
you forgive not every one his brother from your hearts.” 

Now, my dear brethren, we may well pause awhile here, to ask 
ourselves whether we have hitherto laid this principle sufficiently 
to heart. There can be no doubt, but that we stand sadly in need 
of God’s clemency and fatherly indulgence. We are all sinners, and 
have in many ways offended, and transgressed. We shall soon be 
summoned before the tremendous Judgment Seat, to give a full 
and detailed account of our conduct. How shall we then fare, if we 
find ourselves in presence of an angry and an exacting Judge? If 
we desire to appease His wrath, and to allay His indignation, and to 
transform Him into a God of tenderness and compassion, then we 
shall do well to examine our attitude of mind and of heart towards 
our brethren and fellow-laborers in the vineyard of this world. If 
we put ourselves the question: “How will God deal with me in 
judgment? Will He be severe and strict and exacting; or on the 
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contrary, will He be forgiving, patient and clement? Will He 
exercise all the rigors of strict justice; or will He be ready to excuse, 
to make allowances, and to exonerate? Surely this is a practical and 
a burning question! Yet the answer is an easy one; and, let me add, 
a most consoling one. The answer is that it depends upon myself. 
How will God deal with me? How? Why, of course, He will deal 
with me, as J deal with others. If I am compassionate, and patient 
with my companions and my subordinates, and ready to make al- 
lowances and to overlook their faults, and to make excuses for 
them, and to put a favorable interpretation on their actions and 
conduct, I may be quite sure that God will also make allowances 
for me, and excuse my many faults and imperfections, and judge 
me with wonderful leniency and commiseration. 

Let us consider our wonted attitude towards our companions. 
How strict, and even unjust we often are in our judgments. How 
ready to put the worst, rather than the best interpretation on their 
sayings and doings. If we surprise them in an equivocal position, 
or in some compromising situation, how ready we are to think evil 
of them; and perhaps even to announce our ungrounded suspicions 
to all our friends. How ready we are to repeat and to spread abroad 
what may indeed be piquant and amusing, but little to the credit of 
our neighbor. The least scandal or sensational story is too often 
carried by us into a hundred directions, to the detriment and the 
mortification of those concerned. Yet with all this want of charity 
and self-restraint, we expect our Divine Lord to exhibit the utmost 
charity towards ourselves. 

So again, how exacting we are! We cannot wait nor exercise 
any patience with those who are our debtors. We demand instant 
redress and satisfaction if we think ourselves insulted or injured 
or in any way slighted or neglected. Though we expect God to 
make allowances for us, we act as though we thought no allowances 
need be made by us. Well may God say to us: “O! thou wicked 
servant, shouldst not thou have compassion on thy fellow servant, 
even as I have had compassion on thee.” 

If God were to act towards us as we often act towards our neigh- 
bor, how should we have fared in the past. Go back, in spirit, over 
the years that have gone by. Consider the various occasions in 
which you have misbehaved yourselves, and disregarded the laws of 
your sovereign Master. Call to mind the many deliberate sins you 
have committed. Sins of neglect, sins of passion, sins of the flesh. 
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Where might you now be had God not shown you an infinite 
compassion and a divine patience. Had the sovereign Judge 
summoned you before Him after your first grievous sin, and de- 
manded instant satisfaction, and threatened to cast you into the 
prison of hell, unless you could pay a fitting indemnity; and had He 
turned a deaf ear to all your entreaties and prayers, you would now 
be writhing in the flames of the bottomless pit. But, so far from 
showing such severity, He has waited and waited, perhaps for 
years, till your evil dispositions should change, and you should 
beseech Him to forgive you. Then, at your first petition, He at 
once showed Himself to be the merciful and loving Father, only too 
ready to extend a helping hand, and to draw you tenderly to His 
Sacred Heart. 

And if He acts so mercifully toward us, are we to exercise no 
mercy towards others? Are we to be uninfluenced by His divine 
example? Are we to show less patience with our fellowmen than 
God, the infinite Lord of all things, deigns to show towards us, who 
are infinitely below Him, and His unworthy and lowly servants and 
dependents? Perish the thought. 

O! How happy are those, who go through life exercising charity 
and showing kindness on all sides, who sympathize with every sor- 
row, and assuage every grief, who have a cheering word for the 
mourner and a helping hand for those in trouble. Not only do they 
receive an abundant reward in this world, by reason of the love 
they awaken, and the joy that they scatter broadcast, and the 
gratitude that they enkindle in the hearts of their neighbors, but— 
what is infinitely more important,—they draw down upon them- 
selves the affection of Almighty God, they dispose His Heart to 
love them, they render Him more and more faborable to them, and 
they prepare for themselves, on the last dread day of Judgment, a 
more and more merciful sentence. 

Let us then, while there is still time, examine ourselves upon our 
love of the brethren, and see if we cannot do far more than we are 
doing at present in this matter to win the approval and the com- 
mendation of our supreme Judge. 


. 





CONFERENCES FOR ‘THE HOLY NAME SOCIETY 


BY THE REV. REYNOLD KUEHNEL 
XII. SoctaLtisM, THE ENEMY oF THE HOME 


It is the end and aim of socialism to produce a social disorder, 
the very opposite of existing law and order. Conditions of life, 
as we have them to-day, are the result of a Christian civilization. 
Christianity is the foundation of present-day law and order and of 
authority. Now the family is the unit in the state, and the family 
in Christian civilization is based upon religion. It is the Sacra- 
ment of Matrimony that binds man and wife together as one, that 
induces them to live up to the duties of their state of life, for their 
welfare and for that of their children. 

Religion, then, the foundation upon which our civilization rests, 
is to be abolished to create a new era. Hence, too, all that depends 
upon this civilization must go. The family rests upon religion, 
hence the family must go. 

Religion, it should be remembered, is no foreign growth in civil- 
ization. It is the condition without which no civilization can be 
possible. For when we speak of civilization we do not speak of 
the culture and refinement of a chosen few, such as was the con- 
dition in ancient Greece and Rome where the vast majority of men 
and women were ignorant slaves, but that broader and higher order 
where all men are free, where the strong protect the weak, where 
all men are equal before the law. Pagan civilization indeed shows 
how low man can fall, and to what depths of degradation woman 
may sink. If dishonor be considered greater than honor, infamy 
higher than righteousness, disgrace better than honesty, shame 
superior to modesty, let those who will, make that choice; but they 
should have a care not to force such distorted views upon others 
who are content to abide by the laws of God. 

What was it that remedied the wretched conditions of pagan 
civilization? It was the principles of justice and charity. Of jus- 
tice pagan humanity knew little and practised less. Of charity it 
knew nothing whatsoever. It was the teaching of Christ that 
renovated the face of the earth. And that change was brought 
about not by fire and sword, but gently and peacefully. The 
leaven of the Gospel worked from the bottom up. The unit of 
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the state, the family, was the successful attempt of bringing about 
a change, an attempt which had been given up in despair by the 
greatest thinkers of those times. 

Socialism has now set itself to the task of destroying the family, 
for the reason that it is based upon religion. Let the family fall, 
however, and the state will fall, law and order must fall, authority 
must fall, and from such state of confusion the socialist system of 
general disorder will naturally follow. 

And why is the family to be abolished? 

Socialists will tell you that marriage was instituted only in order 
to produce wealth, and to keep it intact for the offspring. Woman, 
they say, becomes degraded by marriage, she is no longer a free 
being, and therefore there should no longer be any family life. 

We will admit that among savage tribes men buy their wives 
for a pair of oxen, or for whatever price they may estimate her 
value or ability to produce wealth. Similar things happened in 
pagan civilization. “But in the beginning,” says Christ, “it was 
not so.” Matrimony was instituted by Almighty God, and our dear 
Lord raised it to the dignity of a Sacrament. If mercenary con- 
siderations were the only motive for marriage the poor man would 
marry none but a wealthy woman. It would have been unheard 
of for a poor man to marry a poor girl. Yet we find that more 
poor than rich people marry, and that the married life of the poor 
is, as a rule, far more happy than is the life of those who marry 
into fortunes. While with some money considerations will have 
influence, the far greater number will marry just for the power 
that makes the world go around—love. They may have to borrow 
money to pay for the ring, but they will get married nevertheless. 
And if they are the right kind of people they will succeed in life 
in spite of all obstacles. 

In the remote past pagan people kept women in common. Must 
we go back to a state of savagery that would destroy even a trace 
of self-respect? 

Such would be the case if the socialistic plan were actualized. 

There would be no matrimony in our sense of the word. The 
union would last only so long as the two or one would wish it. 

Ask any common-sense man or woman, and you will be told that 
where there is no true love there can be no happy union. 

True love demands constancy of affection until death. Nor is 
this all. True love will desire children and will provide for them. 
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Surely we must take it for granted that man, the highest type, can 
not be less perfect than the animal. Yet if man were to discard 
the parental instinct, he would by just that much become less per- 
fect than the animal. The cat playing with her little kittens would 
be of a higher type than he. And man has the parental instinct. 
How can human law ever be able to root out this instinct ? 

Of course, socialists will say, we do not wish to deprive man of 
his natural instincts; no, we will make them all the better; man 
will not be deprived of any proper impulse, but these must be 
regulated and perfected so that we may produce a more perfect 
type of humanity. 

And this is to be brought about by eugenics. 

Regardless of whatever claims eugenics may make, it is obvi- 
ously contrary to religion, because it endangers the unity, con- 
tinuity, or indissolubility of the Sacrament of Matrimony. For 
this reason our faith must be opposed to this new fad of world- 
betterment. Nor is our religion the only reason why we must 
oppose it. Even common sense is opposed to it. Faith tells us 
that we are not merely beings of clay, but that we have within us 
a soul, the likeness of God. If we were beings such as cats, dogs 
or horses, there might be some reason in selected breeding, so far 
as stock raising is concerned. But our stay on earth is not the 
sum total of our existence. We are to live forever in a better 
world, for God created in us an immortal soul, made to His own 
image and likeness. Hence it is not so much a question of whether 
we are physically perfect human beings but whether we are so 
morally. So much for Faith. In the light of Reason eugenics fails 
in its claims because it fails to accomplish what it sets out to do. 
A man ignorant, insignificant and unknown may be the father of a 
great and learned man, and the children of this great man may 
fall back to the level of insignificance. Take the case of any great 
man, a great poet, musician, soldier, statesman, painter. Shake- 
speare, Milton, Goethe, Richard Wagner, Bismarck, Scott, Thack- 
eray, any great men you may think of; ask whether any of these 
great men had a particularly gifted father, or whether any had 
particularly gifted offspring? Genius is not one of the inheritable 
qualities. 

While it is an every-day occurrence that children take up the 
work of their fathers, yet we scarcely ever see that the children 
of some very brilliant man will ever come up to the standard of 
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the father, although they may have even better opportunitiés so tar 
as environment, education and opportunity are concerned. 

There was only one country in history that practised eugenics. 
That was Sparta. There eugenics was practised to perfection. 
Sparta, as a result, did produce an excellent type of manhood for 
fighting purposes. That was all. History has not given us a single 
name of this people of whom the world might be proud, by whose 
efforts the world was made the better. Greece, of the same period, 
gave the world its greatest men without eugenics. Greece gave us 
an Aristotle, Sophocles, Homer, Phydias, Socrates, Euclid, and a 
Plato. Hundreds of others might be mentioned, but these names 
happen to come to mind. It is true that in course of time Greece 
fell, but not for the lack of eugenics but owing to corruption. 
Sparta, too, -fell in spite of her eugenics. So far, then, as history 
is evidence, this principle proves valueless. 

Eugenics, therefore, can not solve the question of the better- 
ment of the world. There is but one force that has shown its in- 
fluence for good of mankind, and that is the Cross. There is only 
one force that can make people as they should be, and that is the 
Cross of Christ. And that force is to be destroyed by the order of 
socialism. What, then, will be left to lead mankind to a higher 
level of morality? Nothing! 

Socialism claims that through Christian matrimony woman is 
bereft of her liberty. Woman is no longer “free.’’ Socialism, it is 
said, has the lofty mission of freeing woman from her present de- 
gradation, of truly making her the equal of man. 

Woman is to be free! Free from what? Woman is to be torn 
away from her home, her rightful shelter; is to be torn away from 
her children; is to be made the plaything of any man who may lust 
after her for a few fleeting moments, in turn pass her to another, 
until, after a few years, no one will want her. And what may her 
life be after that? In that era of freedom of woman, socialism 
tells us, there will be no vice. Will they eliminate passion from 
human nature? Do we not see every day that the more license is 
granted to passion, the more unruly passion becomes? And vice 
is vice no matter by what name you call it. 

The abolition of family life is utterly opposed to the law of 
nature. 

As has been remarked, in the beginning of this conference, man 
has one instinct which no law can destroy—the parental instinct. 
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Man and woman becoming husband and wife do so in obedience to 
that instinct. It is as natural for them to raise a family as it is for 
animals to mate for the sake of offspring. And animals do not 
content themselves with simply bringing young into life; they take 
care of them until the young are able to take care of themselves. 
Should man and wife show less affection for their own flesh and 
blood than even a wolf shows for its young? Would a human 
father and mother want to surrender their child upon its birth to 
an institution, there to be brought up by a state that will not permit 
the parents to be known to that child? Yet, this is exactly the ideal 
of “freedom” socialism says it will inaugurate. 

But since the doctrines of “free love” and of the abolition of the 
family are offensive to decent and right-thinking people, socialists 
will not mention them unless they are sure of their audience. When 
asked to explain they will hide behind words, words, words, and 
they will protest that this part of their program is not an integral 
part of their teachings. Yet they cannot deny that Marx, Bebel, 
Liebknecht, and other leading socialists have incorporated the idea 
of free love in their system. And while some do not preach this 
doctrine, they practise it. They proclaim the idea of “free love” by 
their example, and actions always speak louder than words. 























CONFERENCES FOR CHILDREN OF MARY 


BY THE REV. REYNOLD KUEHNEL 


XXIV. Trust In Home 


My Dear Children of Mary :—Having discussed at length tiie 
meaning and the blessing of home, as well as the duty you owe to 
your home, we will conclude this subject with a suggestion of the 
trust you should place in your home. 

If you trace the downfall of a child to its first source you will 
learn that the child began to go wrong the very moment it lost its 
faith and confidence in father and mother. The very moment you 
have a secret that you would not want to tell your mother you are 
making the first step in the direction of ruin. You are taking the 
road that will lead to your downfall. 

I do not mean innocent secrets. You may wish to surprise your 
father or mother when the feast days come around. You may wish 
to surprise your brothers and sisters by giving them a little present 
for which you save from your spending-money. Such are harmless 
secrets. Then there are little affairs in school life regarding which 
you remain silent. If another girl received a reprimand in school, 
do not make a big thing of it by telling everybody. If it is you that 
received the reprimand you certainly would not like other children 
to speak of it in their homes. Therefore always observe the golden 
rule in such matters and never mention things about others that 
you would not like to have them mention about yourselves. What 
I do mean, in regard to secrets, is that you should never have any 
that you would be afraid to teli. Before you do or say anything 
you would fear your father and mother to know or see, just stop a 
minute to think it over and leave it undone. Then you will not 
have a secret that you must be ashamed to tell. 

You may know of girls who read a certain kind of papers or books 
secretly. These books and papers are carefully hidden and only 
read when these girls are sure they will not be caught. Why are 
these books read so secretly? The reply will be: “Well, I don’t 
want mother to find out I am reading this book. I know mother 
would not let me read it, and I am curious to know what it con- 
tains.” The very fact that you are trying to hide something from 
your mother is evidence that your conscience is troubled. You 
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know you are doing wrong. Keeping the wrong hidden will never 
make it right. Hence make it a rule not to read a book or paper 
that you would not dare read in presence of your mother. If you 
girls wish to save yourselves trouble and sorrow, make no secret 
of what you read. Show your mother or father the paper or book 
you are reading. If they think the reading matter is unfit for you, 
lay it aside. There are plenty of good books and papers you may 
read with a great deal of profit. There is no necessity for you to 
reach for the forbidden fruit. You will always act wisely in sub- 
mitting to the judgment of your parents, and that day will come 
when you will thank your parents for having watched over you so 
carefully. 

There is absolutely no need of your reading the cheap trash that 
comes under the name of popular fiction. It is printed by the car- 
loads, and no one can expect you to keep up with the flood of novels 
that is issued these days. Read the good books instead, those for 
which you will not have to feel ashamed. You will find such books 
in your sodality library; you will find good stories in any Catholic 
magazine. Read them and you will not have to feel that you are 
behind the times. 

Sometimes you hear of girls who write letters without the knowl- 
edge of their parents. The writing of letters is not bad in itself. 
3ut it may lead to evil. So make it a rule to have no secrets before 
your parents in this regard. Tell them what letters you receive, 
what they contain, from whom they come, and what you wish to 
answer. If your parents have a reason to forbid your writing to 
certain of your friends, simply submit to their judgment and do not 
ask the reason. You will understand later on and thank them for it. 

Again, you may hear of girls who go visiting without telling their 
parents with whom they go, or where they go. Do not make visits 
in secret, for they may lead you into danger. You are exposed to 
more than enough dangers as it is. No need of adding to the dangers 
you have to face. Never be guilty of such secret and underhand 
dealings. Let your parents know with whom you go, and the house 
or place you wish to go to. If your parents object to your going with 
some person, do not ask the reason, but simply mind your parents. 
If they do not want you to visit certain families or certain places, 
some parks or theatres, remember your parents are having your 
welfare at heart and they have far more experience and wisdom 
than you. 
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There are three reasons why you should depend absolutely upon 
the judgment of your parents. 

The first reason is your helplessness and inexperience. You can 
read books, but your parents can read people. It took you but a 
few years to learn to read books; the reading of people requires 
years and years of all kinds of experience. Left to your own re- 
sources people who fear neither God nor devil would soon have the 
best of you. There are persons who would rejoice to see you in 
disgrace, and all your tears of remorse could never bring back your 
happiness. 

A young apple tree has been raised with great care by your 
parents. Now it has grown to be a stately tree and your parents 
feel proud of that tree. Suddenly a flash of lightning strikes that 
tree, and there only remains a dead stump. Your parents would 
indeed recall all the trouble they took with the tree. They would 
recall how beautiful it looked in its blossoms. Now the tree is no 
more. One flash of lightning killed all their joy and expectations. 
All hopes of the future are blasted. Imagine, then, how must the 
angels of God feel at the sight of a beautiful soul, blasted in the 
spring time of life. Of course they can not feel sorrow, else their 
happiness would not be perfect; but they must feel pity, more pity 
than we could ever feel, because they have a more perfect under- 
standing than we. 

The second reason, why you should have the fullest confidence in 
the judgment of your parents, is their knowledge of the world. 
Your parents have seen more of the world and of the ways of 
people than you. Where you may see but a harmless pleasure 
your parents will see a danger. There are few girls who would 
want to disgrace themselves knowingly and wilfully. They do not 
realize their mistake till they have fully entered upon the road 
that spells ruin, and when they realize their ruin and disgrace they 
cry out with despair, “Oh, if somebody had warned me!” It is 
just such despair that your parents wish to save you from. As 
years pass on you will gradually gain a knowledge of the world, 
and while at present you may not understand the reasons your 
parents have in forbidding you certain books, or places of amuse- 
ment, or certain friends, you will understand later on. You will 
see with your own eyes how other girls who received no such advice 
as you did, or who failed to follow such advice, have gone wrong. 
You will then understand that yours would have been such dreadful 
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fate but for the prudence of your parents. Then you will thank 
God for having placed implicit confidence in the judgment of your 
parents. 

The third reason, why you should have an unbounded confidence 
in the judgment and advice of your parents, is that they intend 
only that which will be to your benefit. 

The love of parents for their children knows no bounds. It does 
not even stop at death, if their death would be the only means of 
saving their children. Parents are moved by the highest motives of 
unselfish love for their children. Of all the emotions of which the 
human heart is capable none is stronger, none more self-sacrificing, 
than the love of parents for their children. No sorrow is greater 
than the sorrow of parents over children, and no joy can compare 
with the joy parents have over good children. 

Happy will you girls be if your lives at home will at all times be 
like an open book. Have no secrets for your parents. Let them 
know what you think, or do, or say. Let them know where you 
go, with whom you go. Only by trusting your parents implicitly 
will you evade the dangers and snares into which you might other- 
wise step. 


CONFERENCES FOR BOYS 
BY THE REV. REYNOLD KUEHNEL 
XLVIII. St. Atoysius 


My Dear Boys:—There are few churches without a statue or 
picture of St. Aloysius. Many churches are named in his honor. 
Most Sodalities of boys are under the protection of St. Aloysius. 
He is without doubt a sublime model for a Catholic boy. 

St. Aloysius was born March 9, 1569, at Castiglione, Italy. His 
father, Ferdinand de Gonzaga, was the reigning duke of the prin- 
cipality of Castiglione. His parents were very pious people. The 
first words his saintly mother taught him were the holy names of 
Jesus and Mary. He was able to make the sign of the Cross before 
he could say the words of that blessing. His conduct from child- 
hood up was so blameless that he was called an angel in the flesh. 
At the age of eight years he was brought to the court of the Me- 
dicis, where his gentle manners and his piety gained universal ad- 
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miration. At the age of twelve he had the grace of meeting 
another saint, St. Charles Borromeo, by whom he was prepared for 
his first holy Communion. What a beautiful sight it must have 
been for God and the angels to see these two saints, the one teaching 
and the other eagerly listening to every word regarding Jesus, the 
Son of the living God, in the Tabernacle. Some time after his first 
holy Communion his father introduced him to the court of Spain, 
where he, together with his younger brother, was made a page. 
At the Spanish court the young saint was noted for his great 
modesty. Though as a page he was almost constantly in the 
presence of king and queen, he never raised his eyes to look at the 
face of the queen. When he left the court he had never seen the 
queen’s face. Even before the saint was introduced at the royal 
court he had resolved to leave the world and enter a monastery, 
and the glitter and pomp of the court never caused him to waver 
in this intention. ; 

Needless to say, his resolution to renounce the crown in favor 
of his younger brother was a great shock to his father. “You have 
inflicted a wound,” he said, “that will bleed for years to come. 
But,” he continued, “if it is the holy Will of God that you should 
enter a monastery, by all means do so in the name of God.” 

St. Aloysius then renounced all rights and claims upon the crown 
of Castiglione in favor of his younger brother. Immediately after 
he appeared before the General of the Society of Jesus, applying 
for admission. 

His father had planned a brilliant worldly career for his saintly 
boy. He had felt that the honor of his name, the welfare of the 
crown and his people, would be in able hands after his death. In- 
side and out of the castle Aloysius was idolized. In his manners 
he was unassuming, yet always graceful, cordial yet never free or 
bold, dignified and yet without airs. In his studies he outclassed 
all. He was advanced beyond those of his own age. Yet he was 
never haughty or inclined to indolence, although one or both of 
these characteristics often go with a brilliant mind. It is no won- 
der, then, that his father was so reluctant to lose him. No wonder 
he broke out in those famous words of a heartbroken father: “You 
have inflicted a wound that will bleed for years to come.” 

The members of the Society of Jesus are known for having most 
brilliant minds among them. But even among that select circle of 
great minds the brilliancy of Aloysius called forth words of un- 
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stinted praise. He finished his university course at the age of 
seventeen, and passed with highest honors a public examination in 
philosophy and theology. At the age of nineteen he passed the 
examination of his order, to which, as a rule, its members are 
hardly ever called before they are nearly twice this age. When 
we recall that the saint finished his university course when only 
seventeen years of age, we need not be surprised that his teachers 
and professors foretold a great future for him. 

In the year 1591 a pestilence broke out in Rome and carried off 
many of the people. The youthful Aloysius asked permission to 
take care of the sick and dying. 

In times of such calamities churches and convents were often 
turned into hospitals. Pious men of the world formed societies 
for the care of the sick and the burial of the dead. The sickness 
being very contagious, most of these willing workers contracted it 
and died as martyrs of charity. 

Aloysius, having weakened his health with works of mortifica- 
tion and with fasting, was not strong enough to withstand the strain 
of the hard work, and he died as one of these martyrs of charity on 
June 21, 1591, when he was twenty-three years of age. 

The predominant virtue of the saint was his holy purity. When 
people called him an angel in the flesh it was no idle flattery. Ac- 
cording to the testimony of all those that knew the saint intimately, 
he is never known to have committed even a deliberate venial sin. 
He preserved his baptismal innocence up to his last breath. 

When Aloysius was not quite seven years of age his teachers 
overheard him using an expression he had learned from the soldiers 
of his father. He did so without understanding the meaning of the 
word. Upon being told that the word was highly improper, Aloy- 
sius began to cry most bitterly, asking pardon of all who heard him 
use the word, and ever after he called that time the time of his 
conversion. Theologians doubt whether he even committed a venial 
sin by repeating a word, the meaning of which he did not fully 
understand. And yet the sorrow of the saint over this one fault 
was lifelong and most pathetic. And do you wish to know what a 
life of penance this innocent boy led? At home as well as else- 
where, whenever he could escape from the general meals with 
others of his rank and station, he would eat so sparingly, and then 
only foods for which he had the least desire, that people often 
wondered how he could keep alive. His eyes and ears he kept in 
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perfect control. Whatever might in the least violate his feeling of 
modesty he wanted not to see or hear. His mortifications when 
still in the world were far greater than even the mortifications ex- 
pected of pious souls in convents. 

And now, let me ask you, what have we to show in comparison 
with this saint. Do we keep our eyes and ears in such perfect con- 
trol that we permit nothing to enter through them into our souls 
that would in the least injure our feeling of modesty? Is it not a 
fact that we are eager to see and hear everything under the plea 
that we are wise enough to know when to quit? And we only 
imagine that we are wise enough. The fact is that none of us 
could match our little learning against that of this saint. If he 
with all his learning was so careful, how much more careful ought 
we to be! 

Christian art pictures St. Aloysius with a crown at his feet, to 
teach us that he thought little of earthly honors. At his side we 
see a skull and a scourge. The skull indicates that he saw clearly 
the vanity of all earthly things; the scourge indicates his spirit of 
penance. The saint chastised his body by scourging, by sleeping 
upon a bare board instead of a soft bed, and by many other acts 
of penance and self-denial. What can we show in penance and 
mortification? The Church, it is true, does not require you to fast 
until you are of age. Still, a fast day now and then would by no 
means mean a hardship to you. The saint did not wait with fasting 
until he was of age. We might practise many various acts of self- 
denial without injuring our health. But, alas, our desire for ease, 
comfort and pleasure gets the better of us. Whenever we are put to 
extra effort or some little annoyance, do we not try industriously to 
escape it? 

At the present time modesty is difficult to preserve, because we 
will not hear of penance or of any kind of mortification. We 
exercise no control over eyes, ears or tongue. We give the enemy 
of souls full sway to do as he likes, and he makes good use of his 
opportunities. And then we go and complain that we are so much 
vexed with temptations. If we had our senses in perfect control, 
as St. Aloysius had his, if we were lovers of mortification as he was, 
we would have less ground to complain about temptations. Those 
who think that penance and mortification belong only within the 
walls of convents and monasteries make a great mistake. I think 
we can safely take it for granted that there is more reason for 
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penance and mortification outside of convents than within them. 
Though God may not have chosen you to live the life of a monk, 
you are not dispensed from doing penance. 

Again, the saint is to us a model of humility. He had every 
qualification to allow of some reasonable pride. The crown and 
title of duke were to be his; he had wealth at his command; he was 
liked and admired; his wonderful learning gained respect for his 
wisdom. Yet we find the saint simple and plain, as though he had 
been the child of a poor farmer. Neither learning nor rank, neither 
wealth nor honors, could turn his head. And we, while we have 
not much to boast of, fairly burst with pride. Others are brighter 
than we, others outrank us in station and honor, others may be 
more attractive then we, yet we are always ready to belittle others 
and to push ourselves to the foreground, fondly imagining that we 
are so much better than all the rest. Ignorance and pride go usually 
side by side. Much reason indeed we have to feel ashamed of our- 
selves when we consider the humility of a St. Aloysius! 

Lastly, St. Aloysius shines forth as a model of piety. The en- 
vironment in which he lived was not always favorable to a pious 
life. At the court of princes and kings, and at universities, life 
offers few opportunities for true piety. Still, the saint never neg- 
lected the duty of prayer. Little is the praying that we do. We 
may perform some little good work, perhaps not even with the right 
intention, and immediately we imagine that we are almost too good 
for this world! To receive holy Communion once a month seems 
unnecessary to many. They actually fear they may become too 
saintly! To spend a quarter of an hour saying the rosary is too long 
a time, while we do not worry over hours spent foolishly, perhaps 
even sinfully. St. Aloysius went to Confession and holy Com- 
munion every Sunday. On Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday he 
thanked God for the grace he had received, and on Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday prepared himself for the next holy Com- 
munion. 

When we think of our own indifference and compare it with the 
zeal of this saint, we must come to the conclusion that all our 
aspirations are for our earthly welfare and that we care little for 
our soul. 

Let us pray to St. Aloysius, the patron of our Sodality, that 
through his powerful intercession we may be animated with a holy 
zeal for the glory of God and for the salvation of our soul. 











THE GOSPELS EXPLAINED TO CHILDREN 


EIGHTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


a 


THe Man SICK OF THE PALSY 


Introduction—We read to-day of the cure of a man suffering 
from palsy, a miracle that took place in the first year of our Lord’s 
public ministry. Jesus was on the eastern side of the Sea of Galilee, 
in the country of the Gerasenes, when there met Him two men 
possessed with devils, who cried: “What have we to do with Thee. 
Jesus, Son of God? Art Thou come hither to torment us before 
the time?’ There was not far from them a herd of swine feeding, 
so the devils besought our Lord, saying: “If Thou cast us out 
hence, send us into the herd of swine.” And He said to them: 
“Go.” So the devils entered into the swine, and the whole herd 
rushed down a steep place into the sea and perished in the water. 
The swineherds fled and told the people in the town what had 
happened, so they all went out to meet Jesus and begged Him to 
leave that district (Matth. viii, 28-34). To-day’s Gospel tells us 
what He did next. 

I. Gospet: Matth. ix, 1-8. 

1. The faith of the sick man. 

2. The Divine ‘Physician of souls. 
3. The Pharisee’s opinion. 

4. The miracle. 

II. Expranation: 1. The faith of the sick man.—There is no 
difficulty in understanding the introductory words; our Saviour 
left the country of the Gerasenes and went to Capharnaum. Why 
is Capharnaum called “His own city?” . .. Because He was fond 
of the place and regarded it as a second home. As soon as He 
arrived there He began to teach, probably in St. Peter’s house, 
when four men came, carrying a sick man, lying helpless on a litter, 
a sort of portable bed. He was unable to stand or walk, and the 
crowd was so great that it was impossible for him to be carried 
into the house, for it was full of people, and the central room, 
where Jesus was teaching, was full to overflowing. But the poor 
man’s faith was firm, and he insisted upon being taken to our 
Lord. What were his bearers to do?” “Necessity is the mother of 
invention,” as the proverb says, and at last they thought of a plan. 
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They went up to the terrace round the house, reaching it probably 
from the house next door, and then, through an opening in the 
roof, they let the sick man down into the midst of the assembled 
people. We can imagine how astonished they must all have been! 

2. The Divine Physician of souls—Our Saviour was delighted 
at this display of confidence, and wherever He found great faith 
He was ready to help. According He spoke at once some wonder- 
ful words: “Be of good heart, son, thy sins are forgiven thee.” 
Was it not strange that when the man wanted his body to be cured, 
our Lord cleansed his soul? Why did He do this? . . . The poor 
man was sick both in body and soul, and Jesus knew well that he 
required to be helped in both ways. The palsied man seems to 
have held the theory taught by the Pharisees, who maintained that 
all suffering was a punishment for sin and due to sin. Sickness is 
very often a result of and punishment for sin, but not always. In 
this case, however, the man’s illness was probably due to his sins, 
and he thought that if only his soul could be cured, he would be 
well in body also. There was, however, another reason why our 
Lord cured his soul first... . Any malady affecting the soul is 
much worse than bodily illness, because the soul is of more value 
than the body. 

3. The Pharisees’ opinion—Why did our Lord work this 
miracle? . . . He wanted to reveal Himself unmistakably as the 
Messias and Son of God by forgiving sins. The scribes were 
quick enough to perceive His intention, and said at once: “He blas- 
phemeth.” How could His words have been blasphemous?.. . 
No human being can forgive sins, only God can do so, and if any 
man claims to have power to forgive sins, he is robbing God of 
what belongs to Him alone. That would certainly be blasphemy. 
Jesus, however, knew what the Pharisees were thinking, and asked 
them plainly: “Why do you think evil in your hearts?” They must 
have felt surprised at this question; we might almost expect them 
to have believed in Christ, but their eyes were not yet opened. So 
our Lord went on to ask them a very decisive question: “Whether 
is easier, to say: ‘Thy sins are forgiven thee,’ or to say: ‘Arise and 
walk’?” Which do you think easier? ... For a man both are 
equally impossible, but the Pharisees supposed that it was more 
difficult to cure a sick man by uttering a word. They were think- 
ing: “It is easy enough to say: ‘Thy sins are forgiven thee.’ Who 
is to know if they are really forgiven? We can not look at a man’s 
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heart and see if they are forgiven.” Then Christ proved to them 
that He really had power to forgive sins. 

4. The miracle—Our Saviour had no need to make a long 
speech; He simply said: “Arise, take up thy bed, and go into thy 
house.” At once fresh life poured through the man’s paralyzed 
body. How earnestly he must have thanked his kind Physician! 
He could scarcely control himself for joy. What impression did 
the miracle make upon the bystanders? . . . They were all full of 
amazement and awe, and gave thanks to God. Some exclaimed: 
“We never saw the like!” (Mark ii, 12). Others said: “We have 
seen wonderful things to-day” (Luke v, 26). But what about the 
Pharisees? . . . We are not told what effect the miracle had on 
them, but we know that they persisted in their unbelief. Thence- 
forth they continually accused our Lord of being a blasphemer. 
How could they be so wicked! 

Questions for Repetition—Where was the miracle performed 
of which we read to-day? . . . Why was it impossible for the sick 
man to reach our Lord? ... What plan did his bearers devise? 
. . . What disposition did both the man and his friends show? .. . 
What was the reward of their confidence? . . . Why did Christ 
cure the man’s soul first and then his body? . . . What charge did 
the scribes bring against Christ as soon as He spoke of forgiving 
sins? .. . How did our Lord put His opponents to shame?.. . 
What question did He ask them? . . . How did Christ show plainly 
that He had power to forgive sins? ... 

III. AppLicaTION: 1. Points for tnstruction—(a) To-day we 
have a three-fold proof that Christ is God: He forgives sins; He 
reads the secret thoughts of men; He cures disease. Thus He 
possesses all power and all knowledge. (b) The scribes thought 
that He blasphemed God. What do we mean by blasphemy? .. . 
(c) Christ asked His opponents: “Why do you think evil in your 
hearts?” May we without good reason think evil of others or 
judge them? How do we sin by uncharitable suspicions and rash 
judgment? . . . Our Lord’s miraculuos power and the forgiveness 
of sins still continue in the Church. What miracle do you know 
of? ... To whom has Christ given authority to pardon sins? .. . 

2. What ts the significance of this Gospel in the ecclesiastical 
year? ... We see that Christ is the physician of both body and 
soul, but it is more important to cure the soul than the body, and 
our Lord lays stress upon this fact. The chief words recorded in 
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this Gospel are those in which He speaks of forgiving sins, and the 
Church wants to draw our attention particularly to them, so that 
the principal thought for to-day is the power to forgive sins in the 
Kingdom of Christ. 

3. The poor paralyzed man was sick in body and in soul. How 
happy he must have been on hearing our Saviour say: “Be of good 
heart, son, thy sins are forgiven thee.” Many sinners can find no 
peace for their wretched souls until they go to Confession, and then 
they are made happy, when the priest says: “I absolve thee from thy 
sins .. . go in peace.” We can never be thankful enough to God 
for giving us the Sacrament of Penance. Be careful always to 
receive it worthily! If ever you are so unhappy as to fall into any 
mortal sin, do not carry it about with you, but confess it as soon 
as you possibly can. 


NINETEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
PARABLE OF THE MARRIAGE FEAST 


Introduction—On Palm Sunday Jesus made His solemn entry 
into Jerusalem, and on the following days He went to the Temple 
every morning to instruct the people, but in the evening He re- 
turned with His disciples to Bethany and stayed in the house of 
His friend Lazarus. It was probably on Tuesday in Holy Week 
that our Lord was walking about in the colonnade surrounding the 
court of the Temple, teaching the people who thronged to hear 
Him. The high priests and elders were extremely annoyed at 
His having driven out the money changers and traders on the pre- 
vious day, so they now came up and asked: “By what authority 
dost Thou these things, and who hath given Thee this authority?” 
Our Lord replied: “I also will ask you one word . . . the bap- 
tism of John, whence was it? From heaven or from men?” They 
thought within themselves: “If we shall say ‘heaven,’ He will say 
to us: ‘Why, then, did you not believe him?’ But if we shall say 
‘from men,’ we are afraid of the multitude, for all held John as a 
prophet.” So they gave no answer at all, and Jesus availed Him- 


self of this opportunity to give the high priests and Pharisees a 
solemn warning. 
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I. GospeL: Matth. xxii, 1-14. 

1. The invited guests refuse to come. 
2. Strangers are invited. 
3. The intruder is cast out. 

II. ExpLANATION: (a) The Parable. 1. The invited guests re- 
fuse to come.—Our Lord described the marriage feast of a king, 
which was intended to be a festival for all his people. Many of 
his subjects were invited, especially farmers and business men, for 
these two classes formed the chief part of the population. By 
taking part in the rejoicings they would testify their loyalty to their 
future king. It was usual among the Jews for guests to receive 
two invitations, the first some time before the entertainment, and 
the second just before it. Now the guests had all accepted the 
first invitation, but when the king sent them the second summons 
they refused to come. Of course the king was offended, but never- 
theless he sent his servants out again to beg the guests to come: 
“Behold, I have prepared my dinner . . . come ye to the marriage.” 
But still they would not consent; some went on with their daily 
work, whilst others actually ill-treated and killed the king’s mes- 
sengers. The monarch’s patience was at length exhausted, and the 
rebels were to be punished. What was done to them? . . . Most of 
the inhabitants of the town were put to death, their goods were 
confiscated and their houses burnt. Kings in the East had a right 
to act thus. , 

2. Strangers are invited—What was the king to do now? He 
could not put off the feast, for all preparations had been made for it. 
He thought of a way to find guests, and sent out his servants again. 
What were they told to do? ... There were plenty of people, 
mostly strangers, on the high roads, and these were to be gathered 
together and brought to the banquet. A wedding garment was 
given to each, and the marriage was filled with guests. 

3. The intruder is cast out—The servants told their master that 
all was ready, so the king went in to see the guests, and he saw there 
a’man who had not on a wedding garment. This man must have 
been a stranger, who had not taken the trouble to change his own 
dusty, dirty clothes and to put on the clean garment provided for 
him. The king was angry and said: “Friend, how camest thou in 
hither, not having on a wedding garment?” The man could not 
answer. What punishment did the king order to be inflicted upon 
him? . . . He was to be disgraced and cast out into the darkness. 
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The banqueting hall was brightly lighted, but outside it was dark 
and bitterly cold, so that people there would weep and gnash their 
teeth. 

(b) The Interpretation. 1. The guests originally invited—The 
kingdom of heaven is the Church, God’s kingdom on earth, and 
the king represents God, and his son is our Lord Jesus Christ. The 
Father united His only-begotten Son with the Church, as His bride, 
and a magnificent feast was to be celebrated. In the Church there 
are many kinds of food for souls, the doctrines of faith, the Sacra- 
ments, and above all the most holy Sacrament of the Altar. Who 
were the guests originally invited? ... The Jews were the first 
people called to the new kingdom of God, and God had invited 
them under the old dispensation by sending them the prophets, but 
they would not hear. Then came the Messias, and the marriage 
feast was prepared. God sent out St. John, the great preacher of 
penance, that he might again invite the chosen people by proclaim- 
ing: “The kingdom of heaven is at hand.” But they still would not 
listen, Finally Christ sent His Apostles to convey one more invi- 
tation to the Jews, but they paid no attention and went their way, 
refusing to have anything to do with our Lord and His Church. 
They cared more for earthly things, one went to his farm and an- 
other to his merchandise. The Jews even attacked the King’s 
messengers, and caused the Apostles to be scourged and put to 
death. But they did not escape punishment, and it was not 
long before all that Jesus foretold in the parable was fulfilled. 
Foreign invaders came with great armies, thousands of Jews were 
killed and their city set on fire. When and how did these things 
take place? . 

2. The strangers invited as guests—The Jews were unworthy to 
be present at the marriage, but others were invited in their stead, 
and these were strangers. Who were these strangers? .. . Even 
before the destruction of Jerusalem the Apostles had turned to the 
Gentiles, who gladly accepted the invitation, so that thousands of 
them became Christians and children of holy Church. In a very 
short time the marriage was filled with guests. 

3. The wedding garment.—Who is the stranger without a wed- 
ding garment? . . . A man who does not wear the robe of sancti- 
fying grace. We receive this robe at our baptism, when the priest 
says: “Receive this white garment.” It is our business to keep 
this garment clean, but if ever it is stained with sin, we must cleanse 
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it again in the Sacrament of Penance, for without a wedding gar- 
ment we can not venture to appear before our heavenly King, nor 
can we take part in the banquet of eternal life. [This passage re- 
fers not to the Church on earth, but to the Church triumphant in 
heaven.] Alas, for him who dies without sanctifying grace! God 
will cast him forth into darkness, into the place of torment, where 
there is weeping and gnashing of teeth. 

What is then briefly the meaning of the parable? . . . Christ 
wished to teach: (a) That the Jews would be rejected, and the 
Gentiles would be invited to enter the kingdom of God. (b) That 
whoever is invited must lead a Christian life, for those Christians 
who die without sanctifying grace are also cast out. 

Our Saviour ended the parable with a very significant remark: 
“Many are called, but few are chosen.” This applies to the Jews, 
for Christ was speaking of them. All were called to the kingdom 
of God in this world and in heaven, but only a few were chosen. 
These words are the death sentence of the Jewish race. The 
Pharisees understood and were furious, but what had once been 
said could not be unsaid. 


Questions for Repetition —What led Christ to utter this parable? 
Who were the guests first invited . . . What effect had the invi- 
tation upon the Jews? ... What punishment fell upon them in 
consequence? . . . Who were called instead of the Jews into God’s 
kingdom? . . . Did the Gentiles accept the invitation? . . . Which 
Christians are excluded from the feast in heaven? . . . What is 
the meaning of “Many are called, but few are chosen’? . . . What 
is the point of the whole parable? ... 


III. AppricaTion: 1. Points for instruction—What truths 
may we learn from this Gospel? . . . (a) By God’s grace we are 
called to be children of His Church; but though He has called us, 
He will not save us unless we do our part. What must we do to 
be saved? .. . That man has power to resist grace is quite plain 
from the action of the Jews, and especially of the Pharisees. 
(b) It is not enough to have the true faith; we must also live and 
die as Christians, for without the wedding garment of grace we shall 
never be admitted to heaven. What is sanctifying grace? ... 
(c) Christ speaks of “exterior darkness, where there is weeping 
and gnashing of teeth.” Hell, therefore, really exists. What is 
hell? . . . In hell man is quite helpless and lost for ever. How do 
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we know that hell lasts for ever? . . . What are the torments of 
the lost? ... 


2. What is the chief lesson contained in thts Gospel?—The 
Church wishes to impress two things upon us to-day: (a) At our 
baptism we were invited to the marriage feast, and the Holy Ghost 
clothed us in the wedding garment of grace. (b) We must keep 
this garment uninjured, for only thus can we obtain admission to 
heaven. The chief thought for to-day is, therefore, that. we are 
called by grace to the kingdom of God. 


3. “By the grace of God I am what I am” (I. Cor. xv, 10). We 
ought all to speak as humbly as St. Paul. It is only by God’s grace 
that we belong to the Church; let us be thankful. God does not 
need us, but we need God. If we live as Christians and preserve 
our precious garment of grace, we shall be showing our gratitude 
to Him. 

Never forget that at your baptism the priest said: “Receive this 
white garment, and see thou carry it without stain before the judg- 
ment seat of our Lord Jesus Christ, that thou mayst have eternal 
life.” Be careful to cleanse it from every speck of sin before go- 
ing to receive our Lord in Holy Communion. 


TWENTIETH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
HEALING OF THE RULER’s SON 


Introduction —Our Saviour had been in Judea, but as the Phari- 
sees would not leave Him aione, He went, on into Samaria and 
halted beside Jacob’s well in Sichem. Do you remember what took 
place there? .. . It was there that our Lord talked to the Sama- 
ritan woman, who was converted, as well as many other Sama- 
ritans. Two days later Jesus left Sichem and went into Galilee, 
but not to Nazareth. Why not? He said Himself that “a prophet 
hath no honor in his own country” (John iv, 44), so He went to 
Cana. What miracle had He already worked there? . . . What 
other town in Galilee have you heard of? . . . Capharnaum lies to 
the northeast of Cana, at a distance of about 20 miles. These two 
towns were the scene of the miracle in to-day’s Gospel. 
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I. GospeL: John iv, 46-53. 
1. The father’s request. 
2. The request granted. 
3. The father’s return home. 

II. ExpLanaTION: 1. The father’s request—The Holy Land 
at that time belonged to the Romans, who had appointed several 
kings to govern the country. The king of Galilee was named Herod, 
but he was not the Herod who put the Holy Innocents to death. 
The ruler who came to our Lord was probably one of the king’s 
officers. What did he want with Christ? . .. Grief had brought 
him to Jesus, because his son was dangerously iil. He prayed Jesus 
to come down and heal his son. 

Capharnaum is situated on the Lake of Genesareth, nearly 700 
feet below the level of the sea, but Cana is about 170 feet above 
that level; therefore the road from Cana to Capharnaum is all 
down-hill. The ruler very likely already knew our Saviour, and 
had undoubtedly heard of His wonderful miracles. 

2. The request granted—What answer did Christ give to the 
anxious father? ... “Unless you see signs and wonders, you be- 
lieve not.” Was not this a strange answer to the man’s request? 
Jesus meant: “I am here not to work miracles, but to give you 
faith; not to cure your sick, but to save your souls. But I know 
your weakness, and that without miracles you will not believe, and 
therefore I work them.” What do our Lord’s miracles prove to us? 
. . . Jesus said on one occasion: “Though you will not believe Me, 
believe the works” (John x, 38). Our Saviour’s words were in- 
tended to test the ruler’s faith and also to rebuke the Jews. The 
father understood what Jesus meant, and simply repeated his 
prayer: “Lord, come down before that my son die.” This time 
there was no delay. Jesus said: “Go thy way, thy son liveth.” 
But his son had not died; why did our Lord say that he was alive? 
. . . He meant to say that the young man would have died, unless 
He had given him fresh life. 

3. The father’s return home.—Notice the strength of the ruler’s 
faith! As soon as Christ spoke he believed and went home. His 
faith might well put the Jews to shame, and also many Christians. 
The ruler set off homewards at once, being eager to see his son 
restored to health, but on the way some of his servants met him 
with the good news that his son was well. The father’s first 
question was, at what hour did he begin to get better; and they 
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answered: “Yesterday at the seventh hour the fever left him.” 
Why is St. John careful to state the exact time? . . . In order that 
we may see plainly that the dying man’s recoverey was due to no 
natural causes, but to our Lord’s power. 

What is very striking about this miracle? ... Jesus used no 
means at all; He did not even see the sick man, but cured him from 
a distance. We can well understand that the ruler and all his 
household believed in Christ. If any one, after such a miracle, still 
does not believe, he must be totally blind, like the Pharisees. 

Questions for Repetition—Where did the event recorded in to- 
day’s Gospel take place? ... How far is Cana from Caphar- 


naum? ... Why did the ruler come to our Lord? ... What 
answer did Christ give to his prayer? .. . How can we explain 
this answer? ... Why did our Lord grant the ruler’s request? 


. . . What is there remarkable about this miracle? .. . 

III. AppiicaTion: 1. Points for instruction —(a) The ruler was 
in great trouble. God can help, even where men can not, so the 
man came to Jesus and asked His help. He had confidence; when 
do we pray with confidence? . . . Our Lord did not grant his re- 
quest at once, but the father went on praying and said: “Lord, 
come down, before that my son die.” Why do we persevere in 
prayer. ... (b) Jesus worked a miracle then; why does He not 
work many miracles now? ... As long as a young tree is small 
and weak it needs much care, but when it has grown strong it no 
longer has to be watered. Jesus planted the Church, like a young 
tree, and at first it needed a great deal of care and miraculous help, 
for otherwise it could not have developed. Who will receive the 
greater reward in heaven, the people who believed because they 
witnessed miracles, or we ourselves, who believe in Christ, although 


we see none at all? ... Jesus said to St. Thomas: “Blessed are 
they that have not seen, and yet have believed.” 
2. What does the Church wish to teach us to-day? . . . To take 


the ruler, whose faith was so great, as our example. If we have 
faith and confidence Christ will pray with us and for us to our 
heavenly Father, and then we shall obtain all that we need. “All 
things are possible to him that believeth” (Mark ix, 22). The chief 
lesson for us to learn from this Gospel is the power of faith in the 
kingdom of Christ. 

3. All that God does is for our good, even if we can not under- 
stand it. We see the truth of this doctrine to-day. When the 
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ruler’s son was taken dangerously ill, many of his friends probably 
thought it a great misfortune, and yet it was really a great 
mercy. How was it a great mercy? ... The illness brought 
about the conversion of the whole household. Who would 
ever have thought it could do so much good? Many people 
forget God when all goes well with them, but remember Him 
when they are in trouble. Many, perhaps, have almost forgotten 
how to pray until forced to do so by their sorrows. Whenever 
any misfortune befalls a true Christian, he will always look be- 
yond it, and never murmur against God. If ever you are in 
trouble, or have a bad illness that causes you much pain, remember 
that everything comes in accordance with God’s will, and say most 
earnestly: “Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven.” 


TWENTY-FIRST SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
PARABLE OF THE UNMERCIFUL SERVANT 


Introduction—One day during the third year of our Lord’s 
public ministry St. Peter came to Him and asked: “Lord, how often 
shall my brother offend against me, and I forgive him? Till seven 
times?” ... The scribes taught that it was enough to forgive 
three times, but Jesus said: “I say not to thee till seven times, but 
till seventy times seven times.” That is to say, we must always be 
ready to forgive. Our Lord went on to relate the parable of the 
unmerciful servant, which is connected with St. Peter’s question 
by the first word: “Therefore is the kingdom of heaven likened to 
a king, who would take an account of his servants.” Our Saviour 
wished us to learn from the parable to forgive those who have 
wronged us, and to do so from our hearts, lest we should suffer 
the same fate as the unmerciful servant in the parable. 

I. GosPEL: Matth. xviii, 23-35. 

1. The merciful king. 
2. The unmerciful servant. 
3. The servant’s punishment. 

II. EXPLANATION: (a) The Parable. 1. The merciful king.—A 
rich prince called his servants to settle their accounts; they were 
not ordinary laborers, but officials, managers of his estates or his 
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representatives in the government. One of them would not come, 
having something on his conscience, so he had to be brought to the 
king. How much money did this man owe to his master? ... A 
talent was worth more than 1200 dollars, so the whole. debt 
amounted to over twelve millions. [Quite recently, in making exca- 
vations near the pool of Bethsaida, a talent was discovered and is 
now in the convent of the White Fathers at Jerusalem. It is a 
stone shaped like an egg, about sixteen inches in length, and repre- 
sents the weight of silver that would be worth a talent.] 

Of course the man could not pay such an enormous sum. What 
order did the king give in order that he might recover at least part 
of his money? . . . He ordered the man to be sold, and his wife 
and children and all that he had. It was a harsh decision, but as 
king he was entitled to make it. In his despair the steward fell 
down at his master’s feet and besought him, saying: “Have pa- 
tience with me, and I will pay thee all.” Could he ever had paid 
all the debt? No, it was impossible, but the king took pity on him, 
because he prayed with so much fervor and humility, and not only 
let him go free, but generously remitted the whole debt. 

2. The unmerciful servant—The scene that followed is as hor- 
rible as the first was beautiful. The debtor had no sooner gone 
away than he forgot his lord’s mercy and kindness, and, as he 
walked along, he met a man who owed him some money; how 
much? ... A penny or denarius was worth about 20 cents, so the 
whole debt amounted to perhaps 20 dollars. What a small sum in 
comparison with his own debt to his master! How did the cruel 
man treat his debtor? . .. He throttled him, saying: “Pay what 
thou owest.”” The other, in fear, fell at his feet and besought him, 
saying: “Have patience with me, and I will pay thee all.” But it 
was in vain, and the poor man was cast into prison until he should 
pay the debt. How could anyone be so unmerciful? The king had 
just forgiven the steward his enormous debt, and he would not for- 
give another, quite a small debtor; he would not even allow him 
time to raise the money. However, he had not long to wait for his 
punishment. 

3. The servant's punishment.—Other people belonging to the 
king’s court saw and heard all that took place, and were rightly 
indignant at the hardness of heart displayed by the first debtor. So 
they went to the king and told him the whole story, and he, having 
sent for the man whose debt had been forgiven him, reproved him, 
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saying: “Thou wicked servant; I forgave thee all the debt.” ... 
What could the guilty man reply? Could he again ask for mercy? 
No, he dared not say a word; so the king delivered him to the 
torturers, and cast him into prison. The punishment was perfectly 
just. 

(b) Interpretation of the Parable. 1. The chief lesson contained 
in the parable-—Christ Himself told us what this was: “So also 
shall my heavenly Father do to you, if you forgive not every one 
his brother from your hearts. St. Peter had wanted to know how 
many times he ought to forgive his brother. Our Lord, in reply. 
spoke this parable, which means: “You must forgive whenever you 
are injured, and unless you do so God will not forgive you. If 
you are unmerciful and unwilling to be reconciled with your fellow 
men, you will suffer the same fate as the servant in the parable, 
and be delivered to the torturers.” What does this last sentence 
mean’... You will have to languish in God’s prison. For how 
long? ... Until you have paid the whole debt. How can a 
prisoner pay a debt? . . . He can not earn anything, and so he can 
never pay it. Can a hardhearted man shut up in God’s prison ever 
atone for his guilt? . . . No, he will have to suffer for ever. The 
whole parable is an illustration and expansion of the fifth petition 
in the Our Father: “Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive them 
that trespass against us.” 

2. The second lesson contained in the parable—The king in the 
parable is God, and the servant who owes him ten thousand talents 
is a man in mortal sin. This sin is so great that man can never 
atone for it; it is a deadly offence deserving the punishment of 
death in hell. But if the sinner humbly acknowledges his fault and 
confesses it with true contrition, God will be merciful, and not 
only forgive the sinner, but also remit the debt, that is to say, the 
punishment due to sin. 

Questions for Repetition—What did St. Peter think about the 
duty of pardoning others? . . . How did Christ teach St. Peter to 
take a higher view of the matter? . . . How much did the servant 
owe his master, the king? . . . How did the king propose to secure 
at least partial payment? .. . How did the king show his gen- 
erosity? . . . How did the servant treat his fellow servant? .. . 
What punishment was inflicted upon him for his cruelty? .. 
What is the chief lesson to be learned from the parable? . . . How 
does God punish an obstinate refusal to be reconciled? . . . Who 
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is like the man owing the enormous debt? . . . How does God show 
his mercy to people in mortal sin? ... 

III. Apprrcation: 1. Points for instruction.—This parable con- 
tains some important truths. (a) A Christian’s duty is to forgive. 
To be unforgiving is not Christian. In what words did our Lord 
teach us to love our enemies? ... (b) Many people think that 
sin is a trifle, and even a mortal sin does not matter much; but 
God judges otherwise, as we see in this Gospel. What constitutes 
the malice of mortal sin? ... What are the consequences of 
mortal sin? ... (c) The king in his generosity forgave the debt, 
because he saw the servant’s good will. God will treat us in the 
same way, if we have good will, contrition and purpose of amend- 
ment. Why should we repent of our sins? ... What must a 
sinner resolve to do? ... (d) Christ is the Son of God; which 
words state this fact plainly? ... “So also shall my heavenly 
Father do to you.” 

2. What lesson does the Church desire to impress upon us to- 
day? ... The same lesson that our Lord taught so earnestly in 
the parable—forgive, and you shall be forgiven. This is a very 
important lesson affecting the life of every Christian. The chief 
thought, therefore, for to-day is: Forgiveness in the kingdom of 
Christ. 

3. “So also shall my heavenly Father do to you if you forgive 
not every one his brother from your hearts.” Apply these words 
to yourselves. Are you not sometimes hard and unforgiving? 
Some children keep up a grudge against one another for weeks, 
and even go so far as to wish each other evil. This is a mortal sin. 
How can they say the Our Father honestly? How can they utter 
the words: “Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive them that 
trespass against us”? If they say the words, they are liars and 
hypocrites, and they can not possibly make a good confession, 
since, unless they resolve to forgive, their confession is not valid 
in God’s sight. “Forgive, and you shall be forgiven” (Luke vi, 37). 





PASTORAL PART 





ANALECTA 


NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE HOLY FATHER 
AND THE ROMAN CONGREGATIONS 


S. Congregation of Rites 

The Placing of Electric Lights Over the Altar—The 
S. Congregation of Rites has been asked whether, as the 
use of electric light together with wax candles over the 
altar has been forbidden according to the Declaration or 
Decree No. 4206 of November 22, 1907, it is also for- 
bidden on the upper steps (gradibus superioribus) or be- 
fore sacred pictures or statues placed over these steps 
and over the altar. 

And the S. Congregation, having taken the opinion of 
a special Commission, decided to answer: In the affirma- 
tive and ad mentem. 

The summary of the Decrees is as follows: The use 
of electric light on the altars is forbidden not only when it 
is accompanied by wax candles (4097), but even in the 
place of the candles or lamps which are prescribed to be 
used before the blessed Sacrament or the relics of the 
Saints. For other parts of the church and for other cases 
electric light is permitted, according to the prudent judg- 
ment of the Ordinary, provided that in all things there 
be observed that gravity which the heliness of the place 
and the dignity of the S. Liturgy require (3859, 4206 and 
4210 ad 1). Nor is it lawful during private or public 
Exposition to illuminate the interior of the tabernacle 
with electric lights placed within it, so that the blessed . 
Eucharist may be seen better by the faithful. 
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CASUS CONSCIENTIAE 
VOCATION 


Of the many serious duties of the confessor, that of deciding 
vocations is an extremely grave and important one. A young 
friend of mine is desirous of entering a religious community. He 
has consulted his confessor who has endeavored to dissuade him 
from doing so, persuading him on the other hand to enter the 
Seminary and there study for the secular priesthood. He has 
used the usual arguments and gone so far as to urge the aspirant’s 
parents to use all their influence to this end. My friend is very 
distressed and feels inclined to yield on this point. Does he owe 
obedience to his confessor in this matter? 

Answer.—Neither parents nor confessor have any authority to 
interfere with the known Will of God, once that Will has been duly 
manifested. If a confessor endeavors to deter a candidate from 
following the higher life, merely because of his own peculiar ideas 
on the subject, or for any other unworthy motive, he is gravely 
sinning. He is interfering with the work of’the Holy Ghost and 
using unjustly his influence to put the young man in a false and 
dangerous position in life. By virtue of his office as director in the 
confessional, he is bound to give unprejudiced advice, and he sins 
against justice as well as against charity by interjecting himself 
and his opinions into so sacred a matter at so sacred a time. 
Parents are likewise sinning when they throw unnecessary obstacles 
in the way of a vocation, or for worldly reasons turn a child from 
the path marked out by almighty God through the inspiration of 
the Holy Ghost. In this case the child must obey God, not man, 
even though the man in question be father or mother. But it may 
be that the confessor is moved by a very worthy motive and not 
by any unworthy design. Perhaps after due consideration and 
much prayer for guidance, he has arrived at the conclusion that the 
young man has no vocation for the religious life but for the secular 
clergy. In such a case he is fully justified in assuming the position 
he has taken in urging the young aspirant to give up all idea of a 
religious vocation. This is no trifling matter. It is as important 
to put the young man in the Seminary when he is not called to the 
religious life as it is to put him in the novitiate when he is not 
called to the ranks of the secular clergy or the world. Where then 
the motive is proper and the judgment unbiassed, the action of the 
confessor is indeed praiseworthy. Let the young aspirant be 
obedient and God will not permit him to go wrong. 
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